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THE PEIEST'S NIECE. 



CHAPTER I. 

' The Cingalese are excusable for boasting 
that Ceylon was the original paradise. It 
would be impossible to imagine a more 
charming spot, glorious with Heaven's own 
light, fruitful of all the best gifts of the 
Creator, redolent with perfumes. The very 
atmosphere breathes luxury ; so soft and de- 
licious, it seems as if one was translated to 
a magic land, where each object was replete 
with sweets and refreshment. 

VOL. II. B 
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Colonel Merton and other Europeans ob- 
jected to the fervid heat, but Eve, a native 
of Bombay, rejoiced in its brightness. All 
the sorrow which had as yet shadowed 
her young life, had originated in Europe, and 
sincerely she hoped never again to leave the 
East. 

Colonel Merton selected a residence about 
half a league from Colombo. It was erected 
on the margin of a small lake, whose waters, 
towards the eastern side, were shaded and per- 
fumed by the great cinnamon garden, which, 
commencing near the Fort, extends for miles 
over the country. 

The house, though very extensive — quite 
large enough to accommodate two or three 
families — was but one storey high, built of 
light red stone, in a quadrangular form ; the 
walls being stuccoed with chunan in floral 
wreaths, had a pretty effect. ITie sides of 
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the quadrangle enclosed a court, in the centre 
of which a noble fountain played ; and 
around were banks of turf, enamelled with 
flowers, affording a refreshing seat during 
the noon-day's sun. At each angle of the 
building rose a lofty arch, now left open, but 
which appeared to have been once protected 
by gates ; the chief entrance was placed in 
the centre of the northern side of the square, 
and opened on a wide avenue, leading to the 
principal road from Colombo, on that side 
of the country, and which, from the magni- 
ficence of the surrounding landscape, was 
the favourite ride of the Colombian eques- 
trians of the garrison. 

Colonel Merton objected to the expense 
and uncertainty of bringing over English 
servants, so Mrs. Merton engaged a woman 
from Candy to undertake the care of Siward, 
appointing her daughter, a young maiden of 

B 2 
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the name of Achsa, to be her own personal 
attendant. Her chief motive in this selec- 
tion being that these Candians spoke Hin- 
dostanee very fluently, and it was the only 
language, excepting the English, which she 
perfectly understood ; otherwise, as being 
pagans, these Candians were objectionable ; 
still, in Ceylon, this choice of native do- 
mestics was by no means unusual. 

If Bombay was termed the grave of the 
British, Ceylon might with more justice 
be termed their moral corrupter. It was 
sad to witness how many of the manly sons 
of England were seduced into the voluptuous 
habits of the dissolute Cingalese — falling into 
the destructive habit of gambling — a vice 
carried on by the natives to an excess of 
degradation, that it would be mortifying to 
human dignity to explain or dwell upon. 

Colonel Merton's happiness concentrated 
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in home. He never felt tempted to deviate 
from the strict morality which heretofore had 
regulated his life. He kept a light car- 
riage, and a pair of fleet Indian horses, and 
his recreation from business, oft fatiguing, 
was to drive Eve to see the man}'' sights 
which the island contains. 

The Mertons kept up a social acquaintanc 
with the officers and their wives, then in the 
garrison ; and the latter oft complimented 
Eve on her supreme happiness in having 
such a kind domestic husband. The fate of 
many of these ladies was quite different — so 
had dissipation extended among the British. 

Mrs. Merton's time would have been 
lonely only for Siward, then six years of age, 
and remarkably precocious for his years, as 
Colonel Merton's mornings, from nine until 
six in the afternoon, frequently later, were 
spent in Colombo, where the duties conse- 
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quent on bis appoiotment detained him ; and 
though he liked company, he objected to 
intimacies ; consequently Eve's solitude was 
scarcely ever relieved by visitors. 

Two years, or there abouts, glided on in 
this state of domestic bliss, at which period 
some disturbances of a grave nature broke 
out in the island, in consequence of some 
Candian chiefs neglecting to observe the 
articles of a truce formed with the English 
government ; and these, from the nature of 
his office, came immediately under Colonel 
Merton's cognizance. However, as before 
observed in this our narrative, we shall pass 
over all public details, as not belonging to 
our vocation. 

Consequent on the increase of business, 
Colonel Merton was obliged to remain almost 
solely in Colombo. One evening, however, 
as he sat enjoying himself with Eve and the 
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boy, in the kiosk erected on the flat roof; 
it was screened by rose-coloured silk cur* 
tains, and furnished in oriental style, with 
ottomans of Damascus fabric, tables of 
carved ivory ; in short, a very temple of 
luxury, — he peevishly remarked, — 

'' Talk of the advantages of office and 
employment, give me the estated gentle- 
man, master of his own time. Here am I, 
Eve, so comfortable, with you and Si ward, 
in this cool, perfumed kiosk, and off I must 
go, in despite of the fervid heat, to Colombo 
— cursed bore ! — for some fresh troops have 
arrived, I understand, in the Fearnought, 
which reached Colombo Roads this morning, 
and by this have disembarked. It seems 
they were en route for Madras, when this 
breach of trust of the Candian chief has set 
us all at loggerheads." 

Eve and Siward walked down the principal 
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avenue, to the gate opening on the high 
road, where the groom and horses were in 
waiting. Here, after embracing both her and 
Siward, be mounted and cantered off. 

Eve remained till he was out of sight, 
then, with a sigh at his absence, returned to 
her bower of paradise. Such, in the fullness 
of domestic bliss, she had termed her elegant 
residence in Ceylon. 
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CHAPTER II. 

During Colonel Merton's absence, Eve's 
usual walk was down the broad avenue ; it was 
lined at either side by umbrageous trees, 
beneath whidh several seats were placed ; 
from these, she and Siward, without being 
observed, could command a view of the 
equestrians, who were continually passing 
backwards and forwards. 

On the afternoon that she expected Colo- 
nel Merton's return, leaving Siward with 
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Achsa, in the near cinnamon plantation, 
she proceeded to greet her husband. Now, 
while even love had never divested her 
timid nature of an incipient dread of her 
husband, the boy, whom he perfectly adored, 
was under no restraint in his presence, 
but would romp and tease his father at 
pleasure. 

Inside the gate, at the villa side, rose a 
gigantic tallipot tree, which Achsa reported 
as being venerated by the Cingalese » who 
declared it to be positively antediluvian.. 
Its lofty head bad risen above the over- 
whelming waters, and its deep-set roots re- 
sisted the Deluge's general destruction ; and 
under this mighty tree several degantly-con- 
stnacted places of repose were erected, and 
its foliage not only excluded the sun's burn- 
ing rays, but afforded shelter from the heavy 
rains which occasionally visit the isktndi. 
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Just as Mrs. Merton passed under the 
wide-spreading branches of this tallipot tree, 
perched on a low, growing leaf, she beheld 
one of the monkeys which the Cingalese, 
in their wild, superstitious legends, regard 
as the certain harbinger of coming mis- 
fortune. The monkey sat upright, its 
hideous arms crossed on its chest ; its black 
face, white beard, odious teeth ; its deep- 
set eyes glaring on her, while it grinned and 
jabbered. Oh ! it was hideous beyond de« 
scription — it must be — ^it was an omen of 
evil ; her reason almost failed, she uttered a 
cry, and scarcely conscious, made a rush 
to the gate, but overcome with terror, stag- 
gered and fell ; then the monster made a 
bound, perched on her shoulder, with its 
long, strange fingers stroked her face ; then 
her senses became confused^ and all resolved 
into fear — shriek after shriek involuntarily 
burst forth. 
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Suddenly it seemed, for she was incapable 
of fairly discerning, the monster was dashed 
from her shoulder ; an arm encircled her 
waist, a shot was fired, then a voice said, — 
" Mrs. Merton, compose yourself. Oh ! 
it was an awful fright — I do not wonder at 
your horror — but the monster is dead." 

Mrs. Merton had fainted, but conscious- 
ness quickly returned, and leaning over her, 
his arms supporting her head, she beheld 
Zied Nesmond ; but no, merciful heaven - 
no, it could not be — Zied was in Europe — 
her senses must wander : his voice soon con- 
vinced her of the reality. 

" Mrs. Merton," he observed, in cheerful 
accents, *' your danger is past ; I was just 
near the pubUc gate, when I heard shrieks 
of terror — I little suspected by whom they 
were uttered; but enough of self; look," 
he smiled, ''your admirer has paid the 
penalty of his presumption." 
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She raised her head and beheld the 
wretched monkey, weltering in its dark 
blood. The unclosed eyes seemed fixed on 
her with a hideous, ghastly expression ; 
again shrieks, over which she had, from 
excess of horror, no control, burst forth, 
followed by another fainting fit, of longer 
duration. 

The screams had been heard, and now 
Achsa and several domestics came rush- 
ing forward to the tallipot tree; water 
and essences were quickly applied — the 
monster removed from view, its blood 
cleared off ; so when Mrs. Merton recovered, 
she might, but for Colonel Nesmond's pre- 
sence, have believed all to have been a 
troubled dream. 

By an efibrt she rose, and scarcely thank- 
ing Colonel Nesmond, leaning on Achsa, 
proceeded to the house ; without offering 
assistance, he followed, observing, — 
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** Mrs. Merton, I now command the , 

my old corps — our coming here to Ceylon 
was unexpected, being under orders for 
Madras, else, being aware of Colonel Mer- 
ton's residence here, I had exchanged into 
some other regiment/' 

She oflfered no reply, and he proceeded : — 
** Therese is in perfect raptures at being 
near you, and meant to have come to 
your bower of paradise soon as recovered 
from the effects of the voyage — she al- 
ways suffers at sea. I dined this day 
in company with Colonel Merton at 
General NilFs, who entertained my corps 
on its arrival. On mentioning that I was 
going to take a ride. Colonel Merton 
requested me to be the bearer of this 
note, announcing that he cannot, for some 
days, return to the bower ; and he ob- 
served that this would be an introduc- 
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tioQ to my sister-ia-law, for he wished us to 
know each other." 

She started, and sighed heavily. 

" Eve," observed Colonel Nesmoad, sadly, 
*' why, oh ! why this reserve from your hus- 
band ? May I once more assume a brother's 
office, and chide you for want of candour to 
him that by every law of duty and affection 
you are bound to confide — perfect love 
castethout fear." 

** It does, it does," she exclaimed with 
e*motion, ** still it is not so; Zied, I love, 
adore Chudleigh, — indeed I do ; still he is 
so superior to me, in all respects^ that I look 
up to him, and, — and consequently dread 
any revelation which might lessen his love ; 
the very staflf of my life, — we are so happy, 
Chudleigh, Siward, and myself, I dread any 
change, and now my confidence would be 
too late, an after-thought ; and, Colonel Nes- 
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mondy excuse the rudeness, I had hopedi 
prayedi expected that you and I should 
never again meet." 

'' And so had I, Eve/' he calmly replied. 
** And, as I rode here this evening, — to re- 
fuse Colonel Merton's request was impossi- 
ble, — it had been my intention to leave 
the note with a porter, or some other do- 
mestic. However, I cannot regret a cir- 
cumstance which probably preserved you, 
or, indeed, any person, from a horrible 
death.'* 

'' And I have not even thanked you, 
Zied," she faintly ejaculated. 

At that instant, followed by his Candian 
attendant, Siward came bounding into his 
mother's arms ; frightened at having learned 
of her danger, he clung to her, sobbing. 

His presence was a great relief; Colonel 
Nesmond was charmed with the fine little 
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fellow, whom Therese so admired and loved ; 
and if formal to Mrs. Merton, was all 
caresses to the child. 

*' You shall ride with me, Siward," he 
said, " and you must be fond of your little 
cousin Neno." 

Mrs. Merton, glad of a subject, for she 
was annoyed at the evident restraint of her 
manner, said, " Have you still Malex, Colonel 
Nesmond ?'' 

"Yes, and in improved condition. Lord 
Wellington offered any price I demanded 
for the barb; but Therese accuses me of 
valuing it more than anything on earth, — 
ever excepting my pet Neno ; consequently 
Malex to me is above all price, else I would 
have presented him to the hero of the age, 
Wellington," 

" Is Neno as pretty as her infancy pro- 

VOL. II. c 
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nused?" she demanded. "Even Colonel 
Merton thought her a beauty, a baby beauty." 

^Oh! she is exquisitely lovely, and so 
playful/' — ^he laughed at his eulogy, observ- 
ing, — ^'at least in my opinion; but, Mrs. 
Merton, you shall judge for yourself." 

They had now reached the entrance of 
the villa, and Mrs. Merton said, "Colonel 
Nesmond, you will excuse my retiring, I 
feel exhausted, but Siward will do the 
honours in his father's absence," — she tried 
to smile, but she was restrained and for- 
mal, — " so enter, and take refreshment." 

Siward expressed delight, and attempted 
to draw Colonel Nesmond into the house. 

Mrs. Merton continued : " Pray, Colonel 
Nesmond, explain to Chudleigh my terrific 
adventure; tell him the fact, that I am 
unequal to write, but request his early 
return," 
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" I would like to see your horse, and ride 
to the dead monkey/* cried Siward. 

" You shall see Malex,'* answered Zied ; 
** J?ut, my little fellow, you and he must be 
better acquainted, before I venture to place 
you on his back ; but I have a poney of An- 
dalusian breed, Siward, that you shall ride 
upon, with papa's leave." 

" Malex still untamed?'' interrupted Mrs. 
Merton. " Do you remember. Colonel Nes- 
mond, how at Bombay he would trot over 
to me and eat cakes from my hand ? — my 
dear father, nervous lest I approached too 
near the haughty steed." She said this 
cheerfully, thoughtlessly. 

" Do I remember, Eve ?" he reiterated with 
an emotion that confused her ; — then, as if 
recollecting himself, added, emphatically, 
'* there is one thing that I must never for- 
get — ^that'you, Eve, are the wife of Colonel 
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Merton; the sister of my wife/' He 
grasped her hand. *' I regret being quar- 
tered here ; but, as in Spain, no companion- 
ship must exist between us. In mercy, Eve, 
shun me, render not the burden of my 
regrets too heavy to be borne, — farewell !" 

He hastened away, and uttering a pecuhar 
whistle, on the instant the barb, though at 
some distance, bounded, fleet as a deer, for- 
ward, bent its knees a moment, and Zied 
sprang on his back the next, and they had 
disappeared. Such was the first meeting of 
Zied and Eve in Ceylon. 

The sorrow Mrs. Merton experienced at 
being again thrown into the society of the 
Nesmonds, was aggravated to terror, when, 
on the foUowiitg week, Colonel Merton re- 
turned to the bower, and, after a long dis- 
course relative to the monkey adventure, 
observed, — 
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" Well, Eve, though to my own annoyance 
I have done you a great kindness, you must 
know, that in consequence of the increase of 
military in Colombo, the Nesmonds find it 
impossible to obtain a house to suit their 
extravagant notions ; in short, I have of- 
fered them the eastern side of this villa : pity 
to have such fine apartments unoccupied ; 
However, not to boast too much of my ge- 
nerosity, — out with the truth. My sole 
motive was to please you. Eve," — he threw 
his arm round her waist and drew her on his 
knee — " my over-petted wife — for I am 
not bUnd, Eve ; and since this monkey ter- 
rified you — no wonder, dearest — ^you look 
bewildered — trembling like an aspen leaf — 
screaming in your sleep, or catching at me 
as if you were afraid that I should escape 
and leave you to the evil spirit/* Again he 
laughed. ^' Nay, Eve, these tears grieve me, 
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Oh ! rouse yourself; these foolish fears will 
rapidly destroy the health of this fragile 
form ; your life here is too lonely ; still, I 
never could consent to my wife receiving in- 
discriminate visitors. Well, to obviate these 
disadvantages, I have invited the Nesmonds, 
Eve, the strongest proof of my love to you.*' 

"But they will not come!'* she almost 
screamed out, as she sprang on her feet. 

" But they will," he replied, " so com- 
pose yourself. Therese gratefully accepted 
the proposal. Colonel Nesmond, whom 
I do not fancy, and who is a conceited 
coxcomb, suggested a hundred objections; 
but your sister insisted upon the ar- 
rangement. All is settled, and orders given 
to prepare the apartments. By-the-bye, 
Eve, Nesmond seems greatly afraid of his 
wife ; for when he was vehemently persisting 
that he would not come, she gave him 
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a whisper, and he succumbed on the instant. 
Nothing gives command like money ; still 
you wonder at my coveting it ; how is 
this?" 

** Chudleigh ! they shall not come," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Merton, with energy. " I am 
not lonely; I have Siward. I am not 
nervous ; and, ob ! we have been so happy ; 
in your absence, Chudleigh, I count the 
hours till your return. So I do not — never 
can — consent to the Nesmonds being under 
the roof with me — never, never, never!" 

His brow darkened at this — the very first 
opposition to his will. 

" Never, never !" he reiterated ; " are you 
demented. Eve, to dare oppose my wishes ? 
Eve, were you the heiress, I should not — 
could not — submit to this. Now, Eve, it 
grieves me to censure you — to observe the 
yellow clay of my idol ; but your evident 
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dislike to your sister is most unamiable— ^ 
ungrateful, let me add : for Mrs. Nesmond 
is sincerely attached to you and your child. 
Si ward." He looked scornfully at her. 

She sighed mournfully, as she remarked : 

" Chudleigh, you weary me ! — only I 
dread constant intrusion. Two families 
rarely get on together ; and, oh ! as yet we 
have been so happy." 

" I am rather too old a soldier," he haugh- 
tily replied, " to permit of intrusion ; no, 
while you may command the society and 
protection of your sister's family, I shall 
take care that no inconvenient intimacy 
exists." 

And now, for the first time, Mrs. Mor- 
ton's heart was roused to a full sense of the 
unnatural position in which she was placed. 
A wife and a mother, she had no more control 
over her actions^ or her household, than an 
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unborn babe. Therese was right : Colonel 
Merton was a domestic tyrant ; she a weak, 
yielding Griselda. 

Thus, for the first time since their union, 
mutual discontents rose between the Mer- 
tons; and, in despite of the old adage — 
that the falling-out of lovers is the renewal 
of love — I would strongly advise all married 
couples to shun the first quarrel : its sting 
is rarely, if ever, eradicated, 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Nesmonds fitted up the apartments 
lent to them by Colonel Merton in a superb 
style. This rather annoyed him. Fond of 
pomp, he experienced a vain emulation of 
Zied, though he had not means to equal his 
establishment ; and soon another annoyance 
arose, — Malex, the barb, was permitted to 
rove at pleasure through the court, and 
drink from the fountain. The noble animal 
had never been subjected to the confinement 
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of a stall ; one was always ready, if he 
wished to enter, but he was so untamed and 
high-spirited, that any effort to fasten him 
up probably would have led to a struggle, 
and the barb was too valuable to risk his 
injuring himself; so Zied had tried, and 
succeeded, in training his Arab steed by the 
instincts of its affections. 

A few days after the Nesmonds arrived, 
an invitation to dine with them on the fol- 
lowing day reached the Mertons. Eve did 
not dare to offer an opinion, and Colonel 
Merton unhesitatingly accepted it. 

There were several officers at the dinner, 
but no ladies, except the sisters ; conse- 
quently. Colonel Nesmond was obliged to 
hand down Eve, but neither spoke : their 
position was embarrassing to a painful 
degree. 

The entertainment was super-excellent — 
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wines of all countries, — and it circulated 
freely— and wine gladdeneth the heart of 
man ; so, without excess, the party became 
convivial. With the dessert, in bounded 
Siward and his cousin, Neno, who, with a 
spring, rushed into her father's arms, ex- 
panded to receive her, hiding her head in his 
bosom — then raising it archly and timidly 
peeping at the company. 

An expression of admiration burst forth 
at the unusual and perfect beauty of the 
child, set off by a dress half-oriental and 
wholly fantastic — a specimen of Therese's 
taste. 

The climate required, except for modesty, 
but little clothing, and in general the Cin- 
galese children, even those belonging to the 
higher castes, seldom wore any covering 
beyond a wide strip of muslin or silk tied 
round the waist. Neno's dress merely coa« 
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sisted of a white Persian petticoat, reaching 
some inches below the knees ; over this was 
thrown a full frock, of the finest Indian 
musUn, confined round the throat by . a 
string of oriental pearl of the purest lustre ; 
the many folds of the frock were gathered 
at the waist by a broad white sash^ the ends 
being fringed with pearl — this was fastened 
behind ; the sleeves — they could scarcely be 
called sleeves, as they did not cover the 
arms — ^were very wide and long, fastened in 
front to the top of the shoulder — they fell 
down below the waist ; white satin sandaled 
slippers completed this costume — classical 
in its simple elegance, and calculated to give 
effect to the child's beauity. 

Neno's skin and complexion were exqui- 
sitely fair and delicate, shaded by light silky 
waving hair; her nose and mouth were 
small and pretty, just what one might expect 
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with a child of her age ; but her eyes were 
beyond description lovely ; so dark in the 
depth of their violet blue, their Ixistre shaded 
by long soft ebon lashes, their expression 
still retaining a peculiar imploring look. 
It is very rare to see any feature perfectly 
beautiful, but Neno's eyes indisputably were 
beautiful. 

Therese observed the English fashion of 
retiring early after dinner, leaving the gen- 
tlemen to discuss their wine and politics. 
Alone with her sister, Mrs. Merton very 
warmly expressed her admiration of the 
child. 

" You ought to be fond of her," Mrs. 
Nesmond replied ; ** for I solemnly assure 
you, Eve, that I do not love Neno more, if 
so well, as Siward. That sweet boy, from 
the first time I met him, has been inex- 
pressibly dear to me. Well, sister, you look 
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doubtful — ^you never, I must say, confided in 
my truth ; but ere long I mean to prove 
my love to Siward in a manner that must 
convince every person of my attachment 
to him. 

Mrs. Merton thanked her, and soon after, 
offering some excuse, Therese retired from 
the apartment, leaving the two children 
at play. 

Eve was amusing herself examining the 
various toys and articles which crowded her 
sister's boudoir to such a degree, that, though 
some of them were well chosen and of con- 
siderable value, they gave the apartment the 
appearance of a bazaar. 

Suddenly she was startled by hearing 
Neno scream ; on taking the child in her 
arms and enquiring, she found that in 
romping Siward had pulled off her sash, 
and the child, who appeared very angry and 
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passionate, said, " that the bonne would whip 
Neno, if any person but the bonne herself 
took off Neno's sash, so Siward was very 
naughty." 

Soothing the young beauty, Mrs. Merton 
commenced arranging her dress, and in so 
doing, found, artfully placed within the folds 
of the sash, the white ribbon wrought in 
mystic characters, and the amulet which the 
Carmelite nuns had hung on the child at 
her first baptism in the cavern chapel of St. 
Jerome. She now examined these sacred 
symbols attentively; the mystic characters 
on the ribbon were beyond her compre- 
hension, but the amulet was of great value 
from its antiquity, being a golden bull in the 
form of a heart hollowed, so as to permit a 
relic or amulet to be placed within it. 

The shock this gave Mrs. Merton may 
appear an exaggeration of feeUng ; it brought 
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back to her memory the strange scene of 
Neno's baptism in St. Jerome's cavern 
chapel, and the mysterious dedication of the 
babe to the church. Here, then, was a proof 
that Therese must have been made acquainted 
with the circumstances, and respected the 
ceremony, else these gifts of the pious 
sisters, whose mystic meaning could not be 
penetrated, had not been worn by the in- 
nocent child ; and that Therese dreaded a 
discovery, as they might lead to enquiries 
she dared not answer, was evident, from 
Neno's account, that none but her bonne 
should take off the sash. Who could this 
bonne be? — of dark complexion, Mrs Merton 
learned from the child's answers to her 
questions ; but most of her own domestics, 
being Indians, were dark. 

Mrs. Merton did not dare to enquire 
whether Zoe still continued with her sister, 
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80 much did she dread the well-known 
malice of Therese when roused to anger, 
and unhappily the secret of the engagement 
gave her a terrible power. She called to 
the attendants, and sent the children to 
play in the court, and thus evaded Mrs. 
Nesmond's hearing of the sash having been 
disturbed. 

This dinner of the Nesmonds was not 
without its consequences ; Colonel Merton 
was particularly pleased, and, in despite of 
an incipient dislike to Nesmond, admitted 
that he was very agreeable : — in fact, Zied 
possessed the rare talent of conversation. 
It is difBcult to define why the compa- 
nionship of one person is so far more de- 
lightful than that of others — it is not wit, 
nor anecdote, repartee, or learning — in short, 
it is a je ne sais quois ; but certainly Colonel 
Nesmond possessed the talent to a superior 
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degree. Then, again, Colonel Merton was 
flattered at learning that Zied had spoken 
at the garrison in the highest terms of his 
gallantry and self-sacrifice at the siege of 
Matagorda, terming him one of the heroes 
of the age. 

This was particularly pleasing to Merton, 
who, from his jealous temper, the dark shade 
in his character, had felt provoked at 
learning that while Colonel Nesmond was 
spoken of at the Fort as a most distin* 
guished joflScer, his name was seldom, or 
never mentioned, as connected with the 
Peninsular war. All this led to his resolve 
to be on the most familiar terms with the 
Nesmonds. 

From Eve's unhappy position — unhappy 
in dread of her husband, who, in despite of 
the many defects of his character, which 
now burst forth, she continued to love with 
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a woman's fond devotion; she dared not 
venture to offer any opposition to this ex- 
pected intimacy with the Nesmonds, though 
she shuddered at the idea, both on account 
of Neno's baptism, in which involuntarily 
she had taken a part, and the still more 
reasonable apprehension that Therese^ from 
some caprice, might rouse herself to jea- 
lousy ; or, more probable still, for the sake 
of getting up a scene, act the injured wife, 
and expose her to unspeakable woe. 

Mrs. Merton's fears were needless. Zied, 
the very soul of honour, with quick intelli- 
gence at once comprehending their relative 
positions, dreading, too, the influence of his 
unconquerable passion, steadily but politely, 
under various pretences, declined the inti- 
macy. At first. Colonel Merton believed his 
excuses for not coming to dinner, or joining 
him of an evening to enjoy the fragrant 
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weed together ; but when, by the constant 
repetition of futile apologies, he discovered 
^miliarity with the Nesmonds was not Zied's 
wish, his anger rose to folly. 

" I deserve it," he would say — " I the des- 
cendant of the Lords of Merton to seek the 
acquaintance of a merchant's son — hang his 
far-fetched pedigree of the Lionese descent, 
the upstart ! — no wonder that he is purse- 
proud and self-sufficient at getting the 
heiress of Barhulph, In truth, well may he 
be proud, and glory in his shield of pretence 
—nay, Eve, don't look so sad, I far prefer 
you to your sister, or any heiress on earth ; 
still must remark, that Zied Nesmond 
carved out a noble fortune merely by per- 
sonal advantages. I see no other superiority 
in the fellow ; only fancy. Eve, the ladies of 
the garrison are all charmed with this half- 
Frenchman— term him the Adonis, the 
Apollo ! Well, I grant Colonel Nesmond one 
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merit, though I dare say it originates in the 
essence of vanity — he receives the ladies' 
advances most coolly, prefers Malex to them 
all — a noble steed it is — how I wish it was 
mine ; Eve, you never told me your opinion 
of Nesmond — do you consider him so hand- 
some ?" These questions tortured, involv- 
ing her still deeper in deception. 

The Mertons generally took their tea or 
coffee in the kiosk. Its commanding height 
afforded a prospect of the widely-extending 
country, and the perfumed breezes wafted 
over the cinnamon garden rendered it as 
delicious as salubrious ; a light colonnade 
joining a corridor, extended from this kiosk, 
or mirador, as Eve termed it, to the eastera 
side of the building, so that the Nesmonds 
could pass over to the Mertons, and they 
to them, without descending to the lower 
basement ; and as/ yet these evenings spent 
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with her husband and Siward, and Achsa, so 
gentle and imaginative, reciting her country's 
poetic legends to Mrs. Merton, had proved 
delightful. 

Though Therese continued her intimacy 
with the Mertons — an intimacy, be it ob- 
served, solely guided by caprice — Colonel 
Nesmond had ceased even to call at the 
bower, though in Colombo he sought out 
Colonel Merton. Indeed, under pretence of 
military duties requiring his stay at the Fort, 
Zied rarely went to the bower, but whenever 
he was there, it was announced by the notes 
of his clarionet, cornopean, or key-bugle. 

Eve, like all persons of sensibility, was 
passionately fond of music, but as the per- 
former was Colonel Nesmond, she sup- 
pressed each expression of pleasure ; but her 
heart acknowledged the delicate kindness of 
Ziedy who^ aware that she constantly passed 
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through the corridor to Mrs. Nesmond's 
apartments, thus annouaced his arrival, to 
prevent each chance of their meeting. 

Colonel Merton had no particular taste 
for music, and he always spoke of Zied's 
talent for it with contempt ; indeed, like all 
persons of little minds, he either did^ or af- 
fected to despise excellence in others, except, 
indeed, where it was of that exalted or for- 
tunate description as to have received the 
world's applause. 

Nor was Colonel Merton's the only jea- 
lousy to be contended against, in this so- 
called bower of Paradise. At his desire — to 
speak more truly, at his command — Eve 
accompanied him to several balls, some 
given by the garrison, others by the residents 
in the island ; and as being sisters, and both 
extremely handsome in their different styles, 
she and Therese were ever spoken of in the 
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comparative; and it appeared that in Co- 
lombo^ the tall form, exquisitely delicate 
complexion, and feminine grace and expres- 
sion of Mrs. Merton, carried off the palm of 
beauty, though, on a first view, Mrs. Nes- 
mond, from the brilliancy of her colours and 
the magnificence of her attire^ attracted most 
notice. 

This preference to her sister, awakened 
Therese's malice ; and once or twice, when 
Colonel Merton, in a playful way, ob-^ 
served, " how much his wife was admired " 
— Mrs. Nesmond, who never attempted to 
curb her evil feelings, would exclaim pet-^ 
ulantly, 

'* Ah, very well, Merton ; though Eve is 
vain of rivalling me now, I can boast of 
having rivalled her — Eh, sister ! is it not a 
truebiU?" 

At these times Mrs. Merton suffered 
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torture ; indeed, the constant anxiety and 
self-reproach which she smarted under, 
were rapidly destroying her constitution, 
always inclined to delicacy. 

Therese, from mere idleness, became 
intrusive and troublesome ; while, to make 
use of an expression of her own, she kept 
Eve at bay. No one dare intrude on the 
heiress ; assuming a superiority, she would 
cross over to the Mertons at pleasure ; and 
with some of the impulses which make a 
cat delight in tormenting an unhappy mouse 
ere destroyipg it, she would wantonly begin 
to expatiate on her own misery in being 
united to a man whose affections belonged 
to her sister, and then, with empressment, 
demand of Mrs. Merton, did Zied visit 
her secretly, though she knew right well to 
the contrary. 

Mrs. Nesmond's covetousness continued 
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unabated, sgid she requested Eve to turn 
and inlay for her a set of ebony and ivory 
chess-men, the former to be encrusted with 
gold and pearl, the latter with gems ; and to 
this purpose she brought several brilliant 
sparks and other jewels of value : where the 
object was for herself, she was lavish of ex- 
pense, but miserly where any other was in 
question. 

Mrs. Merton, harassed nearly to death by 
the tyranny of Colonel Merton and the ca- 
price of her sister, oflFered to turn the chess- 
men: so Therese solemnly promised not 
to tease her any more about Colonel Nes- 
mond, who, as the source of so much woe, 
she positively began to hate. Therese pro- 
mised ; and until on an awful event her pas- 
sions were roused, did adhere to the promise. 

This soothed but could not alleviate a 
slow nervous fever lurking in Mrs. Merton's 
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yeins, and within the week she was confined 
to her room, and serious apprehensions of 
rapid decline entertained hy the medical at^ 
tendant; and this evil originated from the 
anxiety in which an unhappy secret in- 
volved her. True, her parents had pressed 
this reserve to her husband ; but this could 
not excuse a want of confidence in one by 
whom she was so fondly loved. 

Colonel Nesmond, aware that Eve's de- 
cline originated in the constant anxiety to 
which the fear of Therese betraying their 
secret exposed her, though grieved to quit 
his corps, unhesitatingly accepted of a staff 
situation, to which happily just then he had 
been appointed in England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

For some time, all seemed to go on hap- 
pily. Engaged with business preparatory 
to leaving the army, though Colonel Nes- 
mond found it impossible just then to quit 
his corps, he removed to Colombo, taking 
his horses and grooms with him. Mrs. 
Nesmond and Neno still continued to reside 
at the bower, but frequently joined him at 
the Fort. 

Thus relieved from the embarrassing po- 
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sition of being constantly thrown into the 
society of the Nesmonds, both of whom she 
anxiously wished to shun, Mrs. Merton's 
health and spirits rapidly improved ; and as 
now Zied was going to Europe, she reasoned 
with herself that there no longer existed a 
necessity for betraying her secret — it were 
madness on her part to rouse the jealousy 
of her husband, so fierce in his anger. Thus 
she applied the flattering unction to her 
soul, by a vain sophistry. 

Colonel Merton, just then, was constantly 
obliged to spend days in Colombo, a press 
of business being the result of the 
threatened war with the native chiefs ; and 
Nesmond took advantage of this, once more 
to establish an intimacy with his brother-in- 
law ; and there was scarcely a day, but he 
invited him to the mess. 

Little Neno's third birth-day was now 
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near, and it was to be celebrated by a grand 
fete, a display of fire-works, and amusements 
of every description. On this occasion Mrs. 
Merton offered her assistance ; but Therese, 
with the haughty caprice of her character, 
declined the kindness. The motive for this 
was soon discovered, and caused great un- 
easiness. 

She was carrying a basket of rare flowers 
to her sister, when, on reaching the door of 
her private apartment, the boudoir, she 
was startled on hearing a harsh voice, which 
she at once recognised as the Moor's — there 
was no mistaking its peculiar tones : she 
spoke in Cuban- Spanish, so that Mrs. Mer- 
ton could only understand her imperfectly. 

" Lady," she exclaimed, addressing The- 
rese, " dare not to act this part by the inno- 
cent babe ! it will surely draw down upon 
her the malediction of the blessed Virgin, 
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to whom she is consecrated ; at all events, 
I dare not, for Christ's sake, witness the 
sacrilege I" 

Not wishing to act the listener, Eve on 
the instant opened the door, and caught a 
glimpse of Zoe, who quickly retreated by an 
opposite direction. 

Flushed and angry, Mrs. Nesmond rudely 
said, — 

" Eve, I cannot invite you to sit down. 
I am engaged — good evening." 

There was no alternative ; so she retired, 
grieved to find that the fanatic Moor still 
lived in Therese's service. 

A few days after, as Mrs. Merton sat in 
the kiosk, expecting her husband's return, 
Therese rushed forward in a state of extreme 
agitation, calling out, — 

" Oh ! Eve, I am so annoyed; here is a 
letter from Nial^ announcing that he and his 
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son, — the boy must be past nine, — expect 
to enter the Colombo roads in a few days ; 
to see his sisters and their children, he pre- 
tends, is the ostensible motive of his visit. 
It is false ! the wretch is incapable of the 
social affections, he has some evil purpose." 
Here she burst into a passion of tears ; 
and for the time^ there was no affectation 
or duplicity. 

" I regret his coming," replied Mrs. Mer- 
ton, calmly. "I neither respect nor love 
Nial ; he broke my dear father's heart, — he 
may injure me, by explaining my early en- 
gagement to Colonel Nesmond. There, un- 
happily, my happiness is vulnerable to the 
shafts of malice. But, Therese, you have no 
reserve from your husband, consequently 
nothing to apprehend." 

" At all events," she briskly answered, *' I 
am not afraid of my husband ; what I fear 
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is injury to my child, my Neno ; Nial has 
so oftea sworn that he or his son should 
he heirs to Barnulph, that I look upon his 
now coming, as a presage of some great woe. 
Six weeks more, and we had been on our 
way to Europe, — out of this awful island, 
where infanticide is no crime." A fresh 
gush of tears ; " Oh ! God, protect my 
Neno." 

" Nonsense, Therese ! you rave, are fanci- 
ful ; however, on one point I am resolved : 
Nial shall not, — if it lies with me, — take up 
his residence in the bower. At the same 
time, I should consider it ungenerous to 
prejudice Colonel Merton against my 
brother, whose character may have been 
viewed by me through the medium of pre- 
judice, and probably has improved by years, 
and by love for his son." 

'^ There I agree with you," observed The- 
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rese ; " I am too proud to speak ill of Nial 
to Colonel Nesmond ; and now, as this cir- 
cumstance frets me, I shall bid you adieu. 
Remember that you and Merton dine with 
me on Friday next; I have a project in 
view, so shall not see you, Eve, till then ; but 
in the mean time, you have consented to 
permit Si ward to be my guest." She took 
the boy by the hand, and retired 

On the evening previous to her dinner 
party, Therese wrote to request that the 
Mertons would go in full dress, conse- 
quently they expected to meet a large com- 
pany, whereas there were only a few oflScers 
of Zied's corps, intimate friends, and 
the Adjutant's lady, Mrs. Dalzell, a plain- 
looking, elderly, good-natured woman, but 
most certainly not one to dress for. 

" Why are we all so gaily bedizened ? " 
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demanded Colonel Merton of Zied, who 
wore his full-dress uniform. 

" I really cannot divine," he replied ; "one 
of Therese's whims ; for peace sake, I rarely 
dispute about these trifles." 

Dinner was announced : it was quite a 
banquet. Therese did the honours most 
courteously, looking, from her rich attire 
and pleased expression, quite beautiful. Ac- 
cording to custom, the children and the 
dessert came in together ; the former, in 
place of romping into the room, as they 
generally did, entered, holding each other's 
hand, and with a grave air sat down on a 
small ottoman covered with blue silk, em- 
bossed and fringed with silver, which had 
been brought in for the express purpose. 

They were magnificently dressed in the 
oriental fashion. Neno was dazzling from 
the brilliant gems encircling her arms, 
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ancles, and waist. Siward wore a tiny 
stiletto; itsjewelled handle seemed to delight 
both him and his little cousin. 

Therese was in her element ; the pro- 
jector and chief performer of a scene. 
She rose from her seat, and with unaffected 
emotion, said, — 

'* Eve, my sister, with your full consent, and 
that of our respective lords and masters, I 
mean to affiance these two children, equally 
dear to me; thus the Barnulph property 
will rest between them ; my plan is this — 
* be it for better, or be it for worse,' they 
are to be betrothed until Neno reaches her 
eighteenth year. Siward will then be twenty- 
one, quite early enough for them to marry. 
If at that period they do not experience a 
reciprocal and ardent affection for each other 
or that," she continued, playfully, ** there is 
any just cause or impediment why they may 
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not be joined together in the banns of holy 
matrimony, then the flowery bondage in 
which I shall now bind them, goes for 
nought; a sweet, blooming tie, easily severed; 
— ^what say you, Eve ?'* 

With vivacity Mrs. Merton expressed her 
delight at this proof of her sister's affection 
for Siward. 

*'And you, Colonel Merton?" Therese 
demanded. 

" That I feel most proud and grateful for 
your generous kindness in favour of Siward." 

Colonel Nesmond did not wait to be asked. 

" Therese," he exclaimed, speaking with 
strong emotion, *' this affords me the highest 
pleasure. It may be that I shall not live to 
witness the consummation of this desirable 
event, but promise me, Siward, to love 
Neno." 

" Yes, and I will marry my wife/' replied 
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the boy, throwing his arms round her, and 
kissing her most lovingly. 

This set the company laughing. Captain 
Dalzell rose, and proposed the health of the 
gallant boy and his bride. It was drank 
with an uproarious three times three. In 
the midst of it burst from outside a scream, 
the door opened, Zoe, the Moor, her eyes 
flaming like a tigress, appeared for a moment ; 
the next the door was slammed in her face 
by Therese, who, with wonderful presence of 
mind, had rushed to lock her out. 

" What is the confusion ?" demanded Nes- 
mond. 

" Only the servants quarrelling," she 
replied. 

Engrossed with their wine and laughter, 
the gentlemen scarcely noticed this scene, 
but Mrs. Merton was both shocked and 
terrified. "Therese then," she reflected, 
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'' has never parted with Zoe, and still had 
rasolution to act against her will.*' 

" We have not finished yet," cried Mrs. 
Nesmond, who, though flushed, was self- 
possessed ; " so, Siward, you will marry your 
pretty cousin." 

'' Oh yes ! aunt Nesmond ; Neno is my 
wife." 

''Give me this," lisped Neno, pointing 
to the stiletto, evidently, of all the finery, 
what both children most admired. 

" Shame ! Siward," cried Colonel Merton 
petulantly, "a great boy like you to deny 
his pretty wife anything ; come, give Neno 
the toy she fancies." 

"It would not be like his father," ob- 
served Mrs. Dalzell, smiling; "no one so 
fond of his wife as Colonel Merton^ — an 
example to all our husbands." 

Colouring, Siward pulled out the tiny 
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stiletto. The impatient child snatched it; 
in so doing, it grazed her arm; a few 
drops of blood oozed out, but did not 
hurt Neno, who in delight, smiled as 
Colonel Merton, fastening the stiletto firmer 
in the sheath, stuck it into her sash, caress- 
ing her tenderly. 

"Do you promise, Siward," cried Mrs. 
Nesmond, with a dramatic air, " when you 
are one-and-twenty, to marry Neno?" 

'' I swear it," exclaimed the boy, catching 
up a book, and pressing it to his lips : there 
was a start of surprise at the action, followed 
by a laugh at his vehemence. 

This oath was solely a suggestion of the 
boy's : his father acting as civil magistrate, 
frequently administered oaths. Siward, as it 
appeared, had noticed the form^ and thus imi- 
tated it, though incompetent to judge of its 
sacredness, or the obligation it conveyed. 
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In other respects, Therese had spent days 
drilling the children into the parts she 
wished them to perform in the scene she 
was getting up. 

" Then you all here, that are concerned ' 
in the fate of these children, consent to the 
betrothment ?" 

" All, all, *' was the answer given with 
emotion. 

'' Colonel Merton, have I your permission 
in particular, that when Siward reaches the 
age of one and twenty — ^his bride will then 
be nearly eighteen — that if they love each 
other, you will use your influence to bring 
about their union ; that is, observe, if they 
mutually love each other, and wish to be 
united V 

** I swear it most solemnly," cried Colonel 
Merton, following his child's example, and 
kissing the book. 
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"There must be no persuasion/' sighed 
Mrs. Nesmond, " of money or of honour : 
nothing but mutual love shall be considered. 
Oh ! there is no woe like a marriage of 
interest or of convenience." She put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and so com- 
manded sympathy. It was well known 
among the garrison, that she and Colonel 
Nesmond were not attached. Eve shud- 
dered at what might next come from this 
vain woman, and Zied turned ghastly pale. 
Happily, Therese's mood changed, and with a 
debonnaire air she said, — " We must entwine 
the young fiances in the flowery bonds 
of Hymen;" so saying, she took from a 
basket two long wreaths prepared for the 
occasion. 

They were formed of orange and almond 
blossoms, entwined with rose-buds and for- 
get-me-nots; one of these she handed to 
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Colonel Nesmond and Merton: desiring 
them to hold it at either end, she and 
Mrs. Merton took the other ; the children 
stood up, and their parents entwined them 
together, to their great delight. 

*' May these sweet and blooming ties," said 
Therese, with feeling, " never be severed 
by the blights of misfortune or disunion." 

" They shall by death !" uttered a harsh, 
distant voice, which Eve immediately recog- 
nised as the Moor's. Therese started and 
flushed crimson with anger ; Eve felt as if 
she would swoon. 

" How is this ?" cried Colonel Nesmond. 

" Ah !" replied Therese, whose presence 
of mind rarely failed, "look!" she pointed 
to a lattice where some of the black faces 
of the Indian domestics were gazing on the 
scene. ''These pagan Cingalese, in affian- 
cing their young children, — a very general 
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custom among them — always respond, * Ex- 
cept by death/ which, of necessity, serers 
each earthly tie. Now perform your dance/' 
she said, addressing Siward and Neno. They 
obeyed, and wreathed together, in high glee 
went spinning and jumping about. 

Another goblet was quafied to their 
healths ; then Therese, who since the ex- 
clamation, '' They shall by death !" in despite 
of her dramatic powers, had been violently 
agitated, proposed that the ladies and chil- 
dren should retire, and leave the gentlemen 
to their wine. 

No objection was offered : the children 
were caressed and blessed by the whole 
party; Colonel Merton observing, **Dear 
Mrs. Nesmond, the stiletto is a dangerous 
plaything — ^it may cause mischief." 

" You are right. Colonel ; so when Neno 
sleeps, I can give it to Eve's care for Siward, 
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my wedding gift to him ; observe the jewels 
in the shaft are of great value ; — still I 
wish that it had not drawn blood, — my child, 
not that I am at all superstitious." 

She grew pale, however, as she spoke ; 
observing which, Colonel Merton gaily re- 
marked, 

" Then you have not listened to Achsa, 
the young Candian girl, she dehghts in 
omens ; and with her, even this wee drop of 
blood ( pointing to Neno's arm) would give 
room for terrible predictions." He laughed, 
and opened the door for the ladies' exit. 

Leaving her company -in the boudoir, 
Therese retired, as her sister supposed, to 
lecture the Moor's interference. Mrs. Dal- 
zell was engaged examining the articles of 
vertu. Then, finding an opportunity, Mrs. 
Merton examined Neno's dress, and discover- 
ed that the pious offerings of the nuns — 
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the ribbon and amulet — had been removed. 
This afforded pleasure, as it proved Mrs. 
Nesmond serious in her plan of uniting the 
children > still, who could reckon on a per- 
son ever urged on by caprice, and solely 
uninfluenced by principle ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

In about a fortnight after the betrothal of 
the children, Nial Barnulph, and hisr son^ 
who was called Fionne Mortimer, arrived in 
Colombo ; and the former, ere calling upon 
his friends, hired a small house in the 
neighbourhood of the Fort. This was an 
agreeable circumstance to Eve, as, from liis 
liberal hospitality, she apprehended that Co- 
lonel Merton would have invited him to 
reside in the bower ; and she dare not in* 
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terfere with her husband's wishes, however 
unpleasant to herself. 

Except that he had become more cor- 
pulent in form, and ruddy in complexion, 
there appeared no other change of looks, 
manner, or character, in Nial. Fionne was 
a noble boy, some weeks past nine, tall for 
his age, with the grave, dignified bearing 
of Spain's grandees, when they were the 
proudest, most chivalrous, aristocracy in 
Europe. 

His complexion was dark, his features 
finely chiseled; he spoke English with a 
foreign accent, and Spanish with the fluency 
of a native. The tones of his voice were 
peculiarly soft, and his manner gentle — nay, 
subdued. No wonder he was kept in 
constant terror of reproof ; for, though ap- 
parently fond of the boy, Nial was a 
tyrannical, exacting parent, never permitting 
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Fionne to express his feelings or wishes. 
Kept thus under constant restraint, his play- 
fulness crushed in the infant bud ; he seemed 
melancholy, uncandid, unconfiding — ^forming 
such a contrast to Siward, who, fearless of 
censure, except when he was bold, sought 
companionship, in all his bright joys and 
infant sorrows, in his parents ; consequently, 
he was full of truth — in him there was no 
disguise or scheming. As to Neno, she 
was the pet — a spoiled one, she promised 
to be. 

Th^rese loved children^ and the gentleness 
of Fionne won on her, and she openly ex- 
pressed her disapprobation of the harshness 
with which his father treated him ; she even 
went so far as to rebuke Nial. 

" Believe me," she would say, " that the 
thraldom you exert over your son's mind will 
check all its finer aspirations. Nothing, 
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once checked^ can ever extend and expand 
to perfection ; and the young mind so 
cramped, is like the body of infancy, which, 
if confined in swaddling clothes, is almost 
certain to warp into deformity. Oh ! no — 
nothing, believe me, like the full play of 
thoughts, or of limbs, to perfect the mind 
and frame. Nial, I have heard you expa- 
tiate for hours on the evil results — apatheti- 
cally speaking — of despotism — of denying 
the people the full rights of man, intel- 
lectual man's Uberty, — still, by severity, you 
are grafting on your son by fear the vices of 
a helot ; shame, Nial, to make your fine boy 
timid and deceitful." 

Sometimes Nial would laugh at her ob- 
servations, at others be bitter and sarcastic ; 
on the whole. Colonel Merton wondered at 
his patience under these rebukes. The fact 
was, Nial possessed a description of good 

F 2 
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humour by no means uncommon in persons 
of positive tempers, who, being aware of 
their own determinations, be their conduct 
good or evil, disdain the trouble of contend- 
ing the point in question, 

Therese's defence of Fionne was just, for 
every word the boy uttered, or step he 
made, would be carped upon, probably re- 
buked — nay, even in the presence of strangers 
— by his father, who, after all, was anything 
but a model of good breeding, though, from 
his overweening vanity, he was eternally 
lecturing others. 

Nial was not slow in forming an acquaint- 
ance with the officers of the garrison and 
the gentlemen of Colombo ; and, as usual, 
became a general favourite, from the ease 
with which he accommodated himself to 
their different humours. Though essentially 
more refined and lofty in his sentiments than 
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Colonel Merton, Zied was not so fasti- 
dious ; he and Nial grew very intimate. 
There was sympathy in their mutual taste 
for music, also for horses. Nial swore 
that Malex the barb was superior to any 
horse the world had produced since the 
flood ; that the famed Bucephalus and Ba- 
bicia, or any other steed of posthumous 
fame, were but changelings to Malex, who, it 
would seem, was won by this gross flattery, 
as he, strange to say, permitted Nial to 
mount ];^i«i, though he did not deign to 
kneel for his pleasure, as he did for Zied ; 
however, all this led to an intimacy between 
the brothers-in-law. 

Not so Ghudleigh Merton ; he disliked 
Nial, and being unpopular himself, there 
was a shade of envy in his feelings towards 
Nial, who was so sought after. 

Nial retained his boyish love of fun and 
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humour. To Eve, however, he was ever at- 
tentive^ sometimes kind ; but she could not 
conquer, though she made the attempt, 
an incipient dislike and dread of him. As 
to Therese, there was scarcely a day that he 
and she did not quarrel ; on these occasions 
Therese ever displayed more anger and re- 
sentment than her brother. A looker-on 
would have supposed that he merely, by the 
way of fun, irritated her temper ; but those 
who understood Nial^ discovered a depth of 
malice and jealousy in his manner. ^ 

One evening, the sisters, with Mrs. Dalzell, 
sat in the mirader (so Therese termed it, in 
Spanish fashion, at the eastern side) ; Niai 
had descended to the court, where the 
children were at play, to perfect himself, he 
had laughingly observed, in the refined lux- 
ury of chewing areka and betel in Cingalese 
fashion ; and to which habit, by the way^ he 
was becoming attached. 
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" There," cried Therese, with bitterness, 
pointing to Nial, '' is the greatest hypocrite 
in existence/' 

" Strong language of one's brother," coldly 
retorted Mrs. Merton, vexed that Mrs. 
Dalzell should hear such an opinion ; ''be- 
sides, Nial is anything but a hypocrite — too 
little respects what people say or think." 

" So much the worse," cried Therese ; 
" Hamlet says, ' we should assume a virtue^ 
if we have it not.' The mind as well as the 
form requires a shade." 

"A week since," replied Mrs. Merton, 
'' and you rebuked me for not praising him." 

" Probably, Eve : but at present I am 
justly irritated against Nial. On last Tues- 
day, for the first time, he heard of our 
children's betrothal; his fury was beyond 
control. I never witnessed such an outbreak 
of passion; he stamped, swore, positively 
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screamed — and had the insolence to say they 
should never be united ; and when, mocking 
the impotent threat, I demanded, * What can 
prevent it ?' he shouted^ * Where I have a 
will, I ever find a way ; and if Neno marries, 
it shall be ipy son, Fionne Mortimer ; for, 
in despite of all the laws of boastful Eng- 
land, one way or other, my son and self shall 
yet inherit the Barnulph estates. Nature, 
antiquity, custom, are in favour of the in- 
heritance of the first-born son ; Fionne and 
I stand in that light ; how frequentl]^ have I 
repeated this to you, Therese !' 

*' ' Repeat it a hundred times over,' I re- 
torted, passionately — for I was very angry — 
' it cannot alter my rights ; and as you pro- 
voke me, I admit that it was, far as lay in 
my power, to exclude you, that I affianced 
these children. I am not easily deceived, 
Kial, and guessed what brought you to 
Ceylon with your boy/ 
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*' ' Ha !' he said, ' it is well to know your 
motives ; many years must elapse, Therese, 
ere your matrimonial scheme can be con- 
summated ; and mark me — for I know that 
you possess a spirit indomitable as my own 
— thou^ education and indulgence may 
have softened down its expression — mark 
me — if you succeed in your attempt in 
uniting Siward Merton and Neno, woe shall 
be their portion ; nay, death. You shudder 
and sneer, Therese : you mutter that I may 
be lodged within the cold precincts of the 
grave ere the fifteen years which, in your 
wise plans, you have fixed for the union of 
these children have elapsed, — and you de- 
voutly wish the same. It may be so ; nay, 
probabilities are in your favour; fifteen 
years is a long cycle, and, connected with 
human life, there is no retrograde, no turning 
back to youth. Well, then, kind sister, I 
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may be dead — console yourself with the 
idea. A sad prospect for me, no doubt, but 
it will not alter the destiny of your child : 
more are interested in her fate than you are 
aware of; she has become the object of an 
opinion, it may be of a principle — ^it may be 
of a prejudice, no matter which ; her fate 
is interwoven with a confraternity, — to them, 
not to you, she belongs. As of old, the 
Spartan children were in tender age left by 
the state to the care of their parents, so 
Neno now remains with you : but eyes that 
you know not of, watch over her. Prove 
unworthy of the trust — ^you have done so — 
and no doubt — observe, I speak from sur- 
mise — means shall be adopted to lead on our 
angel of the bower to the fulfilment of her 
destiny — 1(\ render her a saint on earth — an 
angel of heaven.' 

^^ Just in the midst of our dispute, Co* 
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lonel Merton and Zied entered ; on the mo- 
ment he resumed his composure, and com- 
menced some of his dry jokes. Now if that 
is not hypocrisy, what is, Eve ?" 

Thus addressed, and sincerely wishing that 
Therese would come to an explanation re- 
lative to the baptism of Neno at St. Jerome's, 
Mrs. Merton demanded — 

*^ What could Nial mean by difference of 
rehgions ? surely, excepting Nial and Fionne, 
who belong to the church of Rome, we are 
all Protestants ; how, then, can religion in- 
terfere between Siward and Neno's union ?" 

Angry at having betrayed herself, Mrs. 
Nesmond replied bitterly — 

" Really, Eve, I do not well comprehend 
your enquiry, nor shall I reply to it : keep 
in mind that though you have secrets from 
your husband, I am not to submit to your 
cross-examination. To return to my subject : 
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I cannot divest my mind of an awfal idea, 
that Nial has some dark design against 
Neno. This terrible feeling has arisen from a 
certain knowledge that he is tampering with 
my servant : I do not wish to be more ex- 
plicit, or to be questioned ; but there is, I 
much fear, cause for apprehension.'' 

Mrs. Nesmond, apprehensive of enquiries, 
started up, and embraced her sister, observ- 
ing, ^' Dear Eve, excuse me, but I am not 
well," and then retired. 

" She avoids me," reflected Mrs. Merton ; 
'* altogether I feel unhappy, and embarrassed 
how to act, though, thank heaven, in my 
own mind far removed from these strong 
religious prejudices over others. My dear 
father's early misery resulted from marrying 
a woman of a different faith. Good heaven ! 
in what a web of difficulties I have become 
involved ! — but here come Nial and Colonel 
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Nesmond — I must avoid them." In effect 
she hurried off by the eastern corridor, as 
the gentlemen approached in the opposite 
direction. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On hearing Zied Nesmond approach, 
Mrs. Merton hurried to her own side of the 
Bower. 

" Where have you been ?" impatiently en- 
quired Colonel Merton ; " here I have been 
hunting for you at least half an hour. But, 
Eve, dear, you look ill, excited, and again I 
must leave you — to-night I return to Co- 
lombo ; so was impatient to bid you adieu, ere 
I set off. However, manage as I may, of 
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course I shall return in time for this plague 
of an excursion. Right glad shall I be, when 
the Nesmonds are off; your sister bores me 
with her eternal seeking after amusement ; 
and, Eve, only I would not interfere, really, in 
your nervous state, I think your not going 
would be advisable — what say you, love ? — in 
short, I would not join the party ; only as 
Therese has acted nobly in this matter of 
affiancing the children, I think it better to 
comply with her whims than offend.'' 

" May I enquire," interrupted Mrs. Mer- 
ton, *• to what party you allude ? it is the 
first I have heard on the subject." 

'' Is it possible, that Therese has not ac- 
quainted you ? Why, on next Friday (it was 
Tuesday), a large party, consisting of the 
Nesmonds, your brother, some ladies and 
officers of the garrison, and ourselves, pro- 
pose to set off to the Hammalella, or 
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Adam's Peak, to witness a solemn festival 
celebrated by the Cingalese in honour of 
their god Budha» to whom on the occasion 
oblations and rich offerings are presented. 
In general, the Peraker, as they term the fes- 
tivity, is held at the new moon in June or 
July ; but this year, wherefore I know not^ 
it is to be in September. I understand that 
these devotional fStes are very gay as well 
as splendid: music, dancing, and various 
sports form a part of the ceremony ; hun- 
dreds of ladies, among the highest rank of 
the Hindoos and Cingalese, appear there in 
their most splendid costumes, being literally 
dazzling from the quantity of jewels they 
wear ; in short, the scene presents a gallant 
show, princes, priests, chiefs, civil and mili- 
tary meet to offer worship to the idol. My 
situation in the island affords a facility of 
witnessing this ceremony under the ad van- 
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tages of best accommodations, and an intro- 
duction to the eastern chiefs^ both civil 
and military. — But, see, there is Nial, also 
Colonel Nesmond, impatient at my delay, 
for they are to accompany me to Colombo/' 
So saying, he bade her a hasty adieu, and 
hurried from the apartment. 

Colonel Merton had not been gone for 
many minutes, when Therese entered, loo}c- 
ing fearfully excited, and holding Neno to 
her bosom : locking the door to exclude in- 
trusion, she flung herself on the ottoman, 
and with hysterical sobs, exclaimed — 

''Oh, Eve! aid me to protect my angel 
child, my first and last, fori have acquainted 
you that my constitution prohibits the pos- 
sibility of my ever again being a mother, 
and this renders Neno a thousand times 
more dear and valuable to her father and to 
me; aid me then, my pister, tp preserve 
VOL. ji. a 
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my child, the betrothed of your Siward; 
oh, Eve ! more blessed than I am, you will 
have many children." Here she sobbed 
aloud. 

" What do you apprehend, Therese ?" 
mildly enquired Mrs. Merton. 

"Nial, the villain, the smooth-tongued 
Tartuffe! the moment he wrote of his 
coming, I suspected some evil motive 
brought him here — ^love for his sisters, for- 
sooth! — ^villain! — he will make away with 
my child." 

** Nonsense, Therese ! even if Neno were 
gone, you, Siward, and myself, in respect of 
the Barnulph property, inherit before him : 
besides, dissolute and reckless, NiaFs pur- 
suit is immediate gain and enjoyment, not 
wild schemes after distant and improbable 
wealth." 

" You mistake, Eve," she cried : •' from 
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boyhood, the goal of Nial's wishes has been 
the inheritance, — the impress was graven 
on his spirit by our father ; it is the high 
mark at which he aims, and he will pursue 
it at the sacrifice of every other object. I 
tell you his present design is to destroy 
Ncno ; and I have discovered that Nial was 
tampering with my confidential servant 
whose fanaticism would lead her to any act, 
however corrupt, disguised under the name 
of religion, the plague-spot which distorts 
her otherwise superior intellect and lofty 
sentiment.'* 

"You allude to Zoe, the Moor, Therese ?' 
interrupted Mrs. Merton. 

'* I allude to no one," she passionately 
replied ; ** what right. Eve, have you to 
pry into my secrets, or interfere with my 
domestic arrangements f 1 never question 
you ; and once for all, receive my assurance^ 

G 2 
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that I cannot be won over, or taken by sur- 
prise, to converse on matters I wish to 
avoid. This mean curiosity on your side, 
Eve, is unlike your general bearing. You 
look offended ; oh 1 pray, at a moment of 
such painful anxiety, let us waive these 
trivial differences; Eve, this, my angel, the 
affianced of Siward, seeks your protection 
and love." 

" She shall have both," Mrs. Merton ex- 
claimed, folding the child to her bosom. 

^' Bless you, dear gister !" cried Therese ; 
•' now listen and believe. This excursion to 
the Hammalella was first suggested by Nial, 
who, under the appearance of a careless, 
gay manner, disguises the deepest deceit. 
I have told you of his fury on learning of 
our childrens' betrothal ; now, I am confi- 
dent that there is some dark-laid scheme at 
the bottom of this party of pleasure. At the 
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Hammalella there will be collected pilgrims 
of all nations; no lack of desperadoes, 
believe me ; and among these, Nial has ac- 
quaintances, friendships formed in the cock- 
pits, and at gambling tables; in short, 
among the many strange fantasies to be per- 
formed at this solemnity, no matter what 
regulations are made for order, confusion 
may arise, and thus opportunity to steal 
away Neno, or strike her to the earth, could 
easily be found; strangers would perform 
the deed, and Nial triumph in security.*' 

*• Forgive me, Therese," interrupted Mrs. 
Merton, •' your maternal tenderness, and 
dislike to Nial, render your suspicions ima- 
ginary.*' 

" Oh ! you provoke me !" she replied : 
'' enough ; the nurse whom I dismissed imme- 
diately on learning that she and Nial were 
on such confidential terms^ threatened that 
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Neno should be separated from me. She is 
Nial's friend, a woman, too, who has nume- 
rous acquaintances, and the advantage of 
speaking several languages. I shall not 
enter into a fuller explanation ; suffice it to 
say if Neno goes to the Hammalella, she 
never returns.'* Thus speaking, Therese 
wept aloud. 

" Why this agitation?" enquired her sister ; 
'' nothing so easy as to keep your child at 
home.'* 

'* Not so," she interrupted ; " at least I 
must go, or awaken suspicions in Nial, who 
will then suspect my knowledge of his cha- 
racter, that would not be well ; besides. Eve, 
for why should I disguise it ? I am desirous 
to witness this fSte or peraker ; and as within 
five weeks I leave India, shall never again 
have an opportunity. But if you, my dear 
Eve who really would be indiscreet to join 
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our party, would take care of Neno for a few 
days, all will be well. Oh ! how happy it 
would make me." 

Mrs. Merton observed, " Your agitation in 
this respect is out of place — much better not 
go, or take Neno ; where is the necessity ?" 

"Oh !" she impatiently interrupted, " Nial 
would guess that I had suspicions, and that 
would be destructive ; besides. Eve, why 
should I deny it ? my heart is fixed on wit- 
nessing the peraker ; so if you would remain 
at home and take care of Neno — for I dare 
not commit the precious child to servants, 
Zied would never consent, — ^all would be 
well; Colonel Merton told me, that from 
your late nervous attack, which Dr. McPher- 
son says is only subdued, not conquered, 
he dreads your entering into such a crowded 
scene." 

Eve listened to Mrs. Nesmond's persua- 
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sions, and with that yielding temper which 
undoubtedly amounted to weakness, incon- 
siderately consented to remain with Neno, 
at the Bower. 

Let us do her justice in this : the wishes 
of Colonel Merton had more influence than 
her sister's artful persuasions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was a brilliaDt morning, when, with 
her pretty charge, Mrs. Merton ascended to 
the kiosk, and leant over the balustrade to 
look at the gay party collected in the court 
ere they set off for the Hammalella. 

Zied on his barb, which was gaily capa- 
risoned for the occasion, with embroidered 
housings and gemmed bridle ; Nial on a 
beautiful genet, a present to him from Zied ; 
Colonel Merton was to drive Therese and 
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Siward in his phaeton with the prized Indian 
horses; two other officers and their wives 
were in equipages somewhat similar, besides 
these were four or five gentlemen and grooms. 
Mrs. Merton — a rare circumstance — ^was 
actually angry with herself for remaining at 
home. In the first place she felt offended at 
Colonel Merton seeming so little to regret 
her company, while, with unusual gaiety, he 
entered into the spirit of the amusement. 
The fact was, being fastidious, and, like all 
fastidious persons, essentially selfish, while 
his vanity was gratified at the admiration his 
wife elicited, Colonel Merton, from his jea- 
lous temper, suffered torture, when he saw 
her addressed in a strain of gallantry. 
Therefore, like any pacha, had custom per- 
mitted, he would have kept her shut up 
from all men's eyes ; as to Therese, she and 
Eve never radiated together ; and as she fre- 
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quently shone in society the lesser star, she 
would have consigned Mrs. Merton to a 
dungeon, rather than submit to the rival- 
ship. 

Mrs. Merton's adieux to her husband and 
Therese were cold enough; Zied caressed 
his child, observing, — " I regret, Mrs. Mer- 
ton, that you are unequal to join our party, 
but *Neno is fortunate in having such a 
guardian.'' 

He disappeared ; just then Fionne Mor- 
timer stood before her, and fixing his dark 
eyes on her face^ in low, whispering accents, 
said, — 

'^ Aunt Merton, do not stay behind with 
Neno all alone ; if you do not come with 
us, do, oh I do. Aunt Merton, take Neno to 
the Fort.'* 

Before he could finish the sentence, Nial 
bounded up the steps, struck with his riding 
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whip a smart stroke on the boy's shoulders, 
exclaiming, — 

" Ha ! you young whelp ! what business 
have you here ? how durst you delay the com- 
pany ? Good bye, Eve ! ta-ta, Neno !" With 
these words, driving Fionne on before, he 
descended to the court : a moment, and the 
whole party dashed off at a rapid pace. 

As Mrs. Merton saw them pass through 
the gate opening on the public road, a 
sense of loneliness and desertion pressed 
painfully on her heart, which throbbed 
with an incipient fear. 

Neno was fretful, and screamed for mamma, 
for Siward, for her nurse, for Fionne ; with 
difiBculty, she was soothed. As the day 
wore away, a new anxiety arose to Eve ; all 
the superior servants had attended the 
cortege to the Hammalella, and the Bower 
was isolated; then Fionne's impressive 
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words, "take Neno to the Fort/' must have 
some meaning. Gladly would she have gone 
to the Fort, where Mrs. Dalzell had fre- 
quently invited her; hut, in his exegeant 
manner, Colonel Merton had bluntly for^ 
bidden it. 

Remembering this, Mrs. Merton did not 
dare go to the Fort ; so she wrote entreating 
of Mrs. Dalzell to come to the Bower, and 
as a reward she should have the cocoa-nut 
bowl she so much admired ; and that kind- 
hearted-lady accordingly arrived about five 
in the afternoon. 

"Thanks!" exclaimed Mrs. Merton, "I 
scarcely hoped for this pleasure ; I am in a 
state of peril at being here by myself : Acbsa 
excepted, I scarcely know the other domes- 
tics by sight. Now you have come, here you 
shall stay." 

" Impossible ! three hours at most : when 
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your note came, Dalzell was from home ; so 
when he returns, — generally about nine, — he 
would be in a rage, were I not present to 
prepare his creature-comforts, — a wife's 
best use, thinks my bonnie Scot, of healthy 
appetite." 

The evening passed on cheerfully : Neno 
soon forgot her regrets in play, until her 
hour of rest; then she became fretful at 
not having her customary attendants. 

" Let the spoiled pet have her own way," 
cried Mrs. Dalzell ; " though I disapprove 
of all this indulgence, even to infancy, still 
this angel of the Bower is so lovely, one 
must excuse her parents." 

So, to please the child, she was placed in 
her mother's couch, delighted at having her 
own way. Her head rested on^ the richly- 
laced pillow, the sunny ringlets divided on 
her high white forehead, fell in profusion. 
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The favourite toy, the tiny stiletto, in its 
gemmed scabbard, was pressed to her bosom ; 
she would not let it go for an instant. The 
rich soft tint of a peach glowed on her 
dimpled cheeks; her eyes, those eyes of 
beauty, with their imploring look, were fixed 
on Mrs. Merton, as she exclaimed, " Kiss 
Neno; Neno is good, will never be bold 
again." Still uttering these spontaneous 
promises, she sunk into slumber ; for some 
moments Mrs. Dalzell gazed on this model 
of infant beauty, then stooped, pressed her 
lips gently on the full lips of the angel, 
closed the silken curtains of the bed, after 
which she sat with Mrs. Merton in the lat- 
tice, and renewed their gossip about the 
ladies of the garrison and so forth. In 
the midst of their chat, half-past seven 
chimed. 

'^ I am off!" cried Mrs. Dalzell, starting 
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up> and rolling a shawl round her plump 
form. ^ 

"Not without the carved shell/' said 
Mrs. Merton, smiUng; ''you have earned it by 
so many tales of scandal, happily all against 
the lords of the creation." 

" Never mind it, at present I am too much 
hurried ; if possible, I shall be here to- 
morrow : Dalzell will be cross if I delay — 
adieu !" 

Mrs. Merton followed her to the door of 
the chamber. On the instant Achsa ad- 
vanced : addressing them, she said, — "A ser- 
vant of Captain Dalzell's waits below; he 
seems in haste." 

" Where is he ?" demanded Mrs. Dalzell. 

"In the court," repUed Achsa, "and 
would see you immediately, as he must 
hasten back to Colombo." 

" Achsa !" Eve exclaimed, " run to my 
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apartment, and bring the shell I showed 
you, for Mrs. Dalzell."^ 

Achsa obeyed. 

" Come with me to the court," observed 
Mrs. Dalzell ; " it may be that my good 
man has sent permission for my remaining 
here to-night.'* 

" Oh ! how it would rejoice me !" Mrs. 
Merton cried with vivacity ; '* positively I am 
afraid to remain by myself : better, however, 
go to the court without me ; if Neno awakes 
and finds herself alone, she will be frightened, 
dear child." 

Mrs. Dalzell opened the curtains, and she 
exclaimed, " No fear of the child awakening, 
so come." 

They then descended to the court ; " I 
shall rest here while you speak to the 
messenger," observed Eve, sitting down on 
one of the benches. 

VOL. II. H . 
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A few moments after, Colonel Merton's 
groom, a Cingalese, approached, accompanied 
by a soldier in the uniform of Colonel Nes- 
mond's corps. He was of stalwart form, 
ill favoured, and marked by the small-pox ; 
under his arm he bore a large parcel. 

"Madam," addressing Mrs. Merton, "I 
act as servant to Colonel Nesmond : he com- 
manded me to leave these,'' — opening the 
parcel, which contained a suit of clothes, — 
''and to bring back to his quarters a full- 
dress suit, lying in the cedar wardrobe of 
his dressing-room. Pray order the Cinga- 
lese to accompany me, — or. Madam, would 
you wish to see what I take ?" 

Rising, she strove by signs to make the 
Cingalese understand her wish that he 
should accompany the soldier — but the 
groom did not understand a word of 
English, nor she of his language ; and, as 
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it appeared, he mistook the commands ex- 
pressed hy signs. 

These men had scarcely gone, when Mrs. 
Dalzell stepped forward, exclaiming, " Now, 
ma chere, praise my good man, who, in place 
of giving me a good wigging, as I fully ex- 
pected, says * my dearest,' — remark that, 
* my dearest,' and we upwards of thirty years 
married ; there is constancy !" 

"Very loving indeed; but to what does ^the 
dearest ' refer ?" demanded Mrs. Merton. 

" I am happy to say that it grants full 
permission for my continuing at the Bower 
until Colonel Merton's return, except,indeed, 
what both my good man and self would pre- 
fer, that you consent to return with me.. 
Now do, my charming friend, consent to 
come, and I promise that neither Dalzell nor 
any other shall make love to Colonel Merton's 
admired wife during his absence : seriously — 
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for I respect his feelings, even if carried too 
far, and it is your duty to please so good a 
husband — I shall invite no company. At pre- 
sent, I am pleased with my own man ; a kind 
old fellow, this husband of mine, after all." 

" Most kind," Eve replied ; " and I feel so 
grateful to you both — more so than I caa 
express." 

•' Just let me write a line to thank him," 
she said. 

Mrs. Merton conducted her to the bou- 
doir. The note was written and dispatched 
in less than twenty minutes. As they 
returned to Therese's apartments, Mrs. 
Dalzell observed, pointing to one of the 
open lattices, — 

'* Look ! who on earth can that be, riding 
out of the court, at a demon's speed ! what 
parcel does he bear ?" 

It was the soldier of Colonel Nesmond's 
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regiment. Mrs. Merton explained the cir- 
cumstance, describing the man accurately. 

"Yau alarm me/* she replied; *'that 
must be David Acton, the greatest ruffian in 

the . Colonel Nesmond would not 

permit the fellow within the precincts of his 
square ; why, not quite three years ago, he 
had the rascal flogged, for an attempt at de- 
sertion. Send him, indeed, for his full-dress 
uniform ! credit me, the rascal is going to 
desert, and most probably has been guilty 
of some robbery. But, my dear Mrs. Mer- 
ton, do not look so terrified ; a few suits of 
uniform could be of no consequence to 
Colonel Nesmond ; £md now that he is leaving 
the army, to one so independent, are no loss 
at all." 

^* But they have plate — ^jewels to a vast 
amount," she answeted, tremulously. " Oh ! 
how foolishly I have acted ; I should have 
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gone with the soldier to Colonel Nesmond's 
room." 

" Certainly not," replied Mrs. Dalzell : 
" the ruffian is capable of any crime ; how- 
ever, a pound of sorrow would not restore 
one ounce of goods. Cheer up ! better re- 
medy an evil than weep over it. First let 
us summon this Cingalese groom, then ex- 
amine through the rooms what may have 
been taken — a wild-goose chase, by-the-bye 
— not knowing what they contained." 
■ While waiting for the groom, they walked 
on to the Nesmond side of the Bower, Mrs. 
Dalzell explaining that David Acton was the 
husband of her laundress, an Irish woman. 

" Only for that," she proceeded to say, 
''long since the fellow would have been 
drummed out of the regiment. No ac- 
counting for taste; the pretty laundress 
loves the man, and through her interest he 
was, though suspected and despised, well 
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treated by all the officers except Colonel 
Nesmond, who was v6ry harsh to him. 
Wretch ! he positively hates the Colonel ; so 
revenge as well as cupidity may have in- 
fluenced this robbery, for I opine there has 
been one, though, now I think on it, pro- 
bably David may be the groom of Mr. Nial 
Bamulph, for I remember seeing them to- 
gether one evening." 

Ere Mrs. Merton could answer, the groom 
came forward. Mrs. Dalzell understood Cin- 
galese tolerably ; the groom explained, that far 
from accompanying the soldier, he remained 
in the court, as David said he had Mrs. 
Merton's orders to go to Colonel Nesmond's 
apartments, where she would follow. In 
less time than seemed possible, the soldier 
returned with a large bundle, thrown over 
his left shoulder, and fastened to his belt. 
liVlthout addressing any person, he mounted 
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his horse — a bay stallion — and swift as it 
could gallop, dashed off by the road, and cut 
through the low cinnamon plantations, in 
the direction of St. Thomas's Chapel. 

Dismissing the groom, they went to Co- 
lonel Nesmond's dressing-room ; it was re- 
mote from Therese's ; on a chair was laid 
the uniform David bad shown ; far as could 
be judged, nothing had been removed; a 
wardrobe, with various articles of dress, lay 
open, all arranged with 8oldier4ike pre- 
cision. 

''Most probably the full-dress unifonn 
had been kept here," observed Mrs. Merton : 
" so, after all, the soldier's story was true." 

"I doubt it," answered Mrs. Dalzell^ 
peering about ; ''stilly all those canteens are 
safely locked ; there wsjis no time to open 
them ; they are heavy — ^fuU of goods — plate, 
china, linen, cutlery — humph ! what a 
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range. Dalzell and I have but two canteens, 
but we are poor — the Nesmonds rich ; still, 
we are the happiest of the two. No use in 
loitering our time here, to-morrow I shall 
acquaint DaizeU with the circumstance." 

They returned to Therese's apartment, 
opened the door gently — all was quiet. 

'' I told you/' said Mrs. Dalzell, '' that 
the]:^ was no fear of the pet awakening. 
What a brilliant moonshine, Mrs. Merton ; 
you loTe the twilight, but give me the har- 
vest-moon — ^its broad disk shedding such a 
soft radiance around; how exquisite the 
perfume emanating from the aromatic trees, 
refreshed by the falling dew. Come, Mrs. 
Merton, sit near me at this open lattice.'* 

A few moments s^ter, Achsa entered with 
coffee and a variety of cakes. 

At eleven they closed the lattice, to retire 
for the night. Eve would sleep with the 
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child, and Mrs. Dalzell on the ottoman, as 
they would not separate, or leave Therese's 
apartment. 

'* It is a pity to awaken Neno," observed 
Mrs. Merton, '' still I must remove her, to 
arrange the couqh." 

''Certainly; she has had three hours 
sleep, so no pity for our angel ;" with these 
words Mrs. Dalzell drew back the silken 
curtains. Eve reached forward to raise the 
child, but fell back with a cry of despair on 
seeing that the couch was empty. The 
little stiletto, and a scarlet cashmere that 
had been thrown over Neno, were also 
gone. 

Mrs. Dalzell caught the fainting form of 
her friend, exclaiming, — 

" How is this ? — the bed is so high ! how 
could the bold pet have crept out of it ?" 

" She is stolen 1 — stolen !" screamed out 
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the weak, convulsed voice of Eve. " Oh ! 
my evil destiny 1 — what will become of me ? 
— how face Therese and Colonel Nesmond ? 
What will Merton say?" Happily, she 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Mrs. Dalzell's loud ring was answered by 
the servants. On being questioned, the 
groom said, — 

'' That as the child had disappeared, no 
doubt David Acton had carried her off: for 
he perfectly remembered that a scarlet cash- 
mere was the outer wrapper of the bundle 
which David had borne away.'' In short, 
no doubt of the sad theft remained. 

Mrs. Merton fell into a succession of 
fainting fits. An express was forwarded to 

the officer in command of the corps, 

explaining the extraordinary circumstance, 
and requesting that word should be imme- 
diately sent to Colonel Nesmond, and the 
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party who had left for the Peraker, of the 
disappearance of NeQO : advising that the 
laundress, David Acton's wife, should be 
put under confinement till the affair was 
explained ; also that Captain Dalzell would 
come to the Bower. 

Such were the prompt measures taken by- 
Mrs. Dalzell, who, though shocked and 
alarmed, retained her self-possession. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

To Eve this night of acute misery ap- 
peared an age. The unspeakable anguish 
she experienced prevented the possibility of 
rest; and so great was the oppression in 
her breathing, that it was only as with 
clasped hands she paced up and down, that 
she obtained any relief. Shocked at her 
state, almost approaching insanity, Mrs. 
DalzeU loosed her dress, put on a loose 
morning-gown, and freed her hair from its 
bonds. To all this Eve offered no resistance, 
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80 indifferent had these trifling observances 
became. She reflected — 

" Therese then was perfectly correct in her 
opinion of Nial ; of course he, with the 
Moor's assistance, was the person who has 
stolen Neno." 

At this period Mrs. Dalzell was more an 
assistant than a comforter ; she was busy 
examining the servants, seeking out how 
many things might have been stolen, sending 
off her expresses. At length the turmoil was 
over ; but, in place of listening to the ex- 
planations Mrs. Merton wished to give 
relative to the reason of the child's being 
carried off, she threw herself on the ot- 
toman, complaining of fatigue, and soon fell 
into a peaceful slumber. 

The fine autumnal morning rose in all its 
gorgeous splendour ; time tarries not ; still, 
to Mrs. Merton it appeared to have length- 
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ened into eternity. At mid-day Captain 
Dalzell arrived ; he was a tall, spare, upright 
man ; he had been adjutant for some fifteen 
years, and this gave him a peculiar stiffness 
and erectness of form ; he had sandy hair, 
small grey piercing eyes, and a long nose ; 
he spoke broad Scotch, and appeared like 
some great image cut out of wood ; he did not 
want for kindness, but he had a dictatorial 
manner of questioning on the most trivial 
points, and interrogated Mrs. Merton as if 
she was a criminal, he a judge. It was a 
relief when his good wife took him to the 
dining-room for refreshments : ere going, 
Mrs. Dalzell drew the blinds, to shade the 
light, entreating Mrs. Merton to lie down 
and seek some rest. Unable to continue her 
restless pacing, she obeyed, and sunk into a 
troubled sleep. 

Suddenly she was roused by the entrance 
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of Colonel Nesmond. Pale as a spectre, in 
a choking voice he called out, — 

" Oh 1 Eve — speak ; what has happened ? 
My child — my Neno — my all of earthly hap- 
piness ! restore her to me, woman — restore 
my child — ^I left her in your arms — I claim 
her from you ; restore her on the instant !" 
He raved from excitement. 

It were needless to delineate Mrs. Merton's 
horror; no language could depict it. To 
remove his fixed impression — that the child 
had been murdered by David Acton out of 
revenge — she poured forth the long pent-up 
secret of Neno's baptism into the Romish 
church, explaining her solemn belief that 
the child had only, in pursuance of its con- 
secration, been placed in some convent for 
education in the faith to which the Moor had 
vowed her, at St. Jerome's Chapel. 

This intelligence, by awakening hopes of 
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his child's preservation, restored Colonel 
Nesmond to a fdll consciousness; but the 
tide of feeling was only turned, not subdued, 
and with unqualified anger he expressed his 
conviction that Therese was accessory to the 
baptism. 

Eve attempted to deny the fact, and to 
excuse her sister ; in thus i^eaking she was 
not sincere. 

Th^i he vehemently replied, — 
''Eve! are you aware that this David 
Acton's wife, an Irish woman, suckled my 
lost child, and that she has disappeared? 
As a nurse, nothing can be advanced against 
this woman ; she was aU tenderness and care 
to Neno, and for that cause her villain of a 
husband was spared. We dismissed this, 
nurse in disgrace, because some articles of 
value had been stolen ; and on enquiry, The- 
rese ascertained that she secretly admitted her 
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husband by night — not to rob us. How- 
ever, all this just now is of no moment^ 
She, I hope^ is concerned in this abduction 
of my child, for David Acton is capable of 
murder; so is the Moor. Now," he ex- 
claimed, vehemently, " in God's name ! Eve, 
I implore you to tell all you know or sur- 
mise of this awful business. Concealment 
where the life of an innocent is in danger, 
would be criminal; so, by all you hold 
sacred, in the name of God ! I implore, nay, 
command, you to speak out all you know, 
all you think, of my child's disappearance ; 
spare no one involved in this guilt !" 

Still kneeling, he grasped her hand ; every 
sentiment, every thought absorbed in anxiety 
to recover Neno, his infant darling. 

Ere Mrs. Merton could answer, the door 
opened, and Colonel Merton advanced some 
paces. The expression of his eyes, glaring 
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and ferocious as those of a tiger robbed of 
its young, was never after eflFaced from the 
mind of his unfortunate lady, whose ap- 
pearance at the moment was certainly to her 
disadvantage; for, though the loose morn- 
ing-gown in which Mrs. Dalzell had wrapped 
her closed up to the throat, still it had a 
negligent air ; and then the rich brown hair 
fell to her knees in dishevelled ringlets. She 
flushed and trembled with terror at her hus- 
band's appearance, and then, for the first 
moment, was aware of the awkwardness of 
her position — ^in Therese's sleeping room. 
Colonel Nesmond at her feet. Her embar- 
rassment increased by Zied's impulsively 
bounding up, on the door opening ; still he 
was unembarrassed, though wretched, at his 
loss ; and of Eve he thought not, except that 
she might assist to recover Neno. 
On Colonel Merton's footsteps followed 
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Therese, and the whole of the Hammalella 
party. For a moment Eve was confounded ; 
but though so very timid, she was no coward ; 
so, advancing, exclaimed, — 

'' Colonel Nesmond has just been thanking 
me for giving him a clue to his lost child I" 
Then, succinctly as possible, she related the 
scene of Neno's baptism in St. Jerome's. 
The event seemed to interest the whole 
party, which was now increased by the 
Dalzells. 

" Therese ! " cried Zied, emphatically, 
''are you quite innocent of this secret 
baptism? Answer me, Therese. Where is 
this Moor, Zoe? Thanks! blessings, to 
Mrs. Merton, who has given this clue to my 
child's disappearance ! It brings hope — 
bafan to my despair." 

Therese quivered with passion ; even the 
loss of Neno seemed secondary to her feel- 
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ings, outraged by this public exposure. She 
hesitated how to act, when, unhappily, 
Chudleigh, whose first feeling of jealousy 
seemed assuaged, in a kind, but reproachful 
tone, observed, — 

'' Eve, how is this ? I did suppose that I 
possessed your full undivided confidence as 
well as love." He laid a deep emphasis on 
the last words. 

*' Oh ! then, Colonel Merton," exclaimed 
Therese with unqualified, unprovoked ill- 
nature, "you were greatly mistaken ; Eve has 
injured me in Zied's opinion — fool ! — when 
she was in my power. Now, Chudleigh 
Merton, you shall know all : ere ever I beheld 
Colonel Nesmond, he was the beloved, the 
afiianced of my sister. He came to England 
to arrange settlements — arrived at the Cas- 
tle — ^my beauty attracted him — ^I too, woe 
to me 1 was the heiress — we were married. 
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but false to me, as to Eve, on meeting my 
sister in Spain, his first passion was re- 
awakened. Oh ! how cruelly I have been 
deceived, neglected, God only knows, and 
my own sad heart ; still, Chudleigh Merton, 
in pity to you, and from love to my trea- 
cherous sister — rival as she was, and is, 
though she stands between me and my hus- 
band — never would I betray her ; but for 
various reasons, it is my solemn belief that 
she is at the head and front of this, my 
child's disappearance." 

It is impossible to describe the cruel 
triumph and gratified vanity of Therese, 
when the company regarded her with 
sympathy ; and as their pity for her arose, 
their abhorrence to Mrs. Merton became 
nearly uncontrollable. Then the fury of Co- 
lonel Merton and of Zied — equally vehement, 
though so different the causes — ^jealousy in 
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one, and in the other honest indignation. 
It was too much of agony for Mrs. Merton ; 
she staggered and fell, receiving a severe con- 
tusion on the side of her head. 

Mrs. Dalzell in vain explained every 
event connected with the child's abduction ; 
no one heeded her: so the kind-hearted 
woman accompanied Eve to her own apart- 
ment, sent off for Dr. McPherson, who 
summoned the principal physician in Co- 
lombo ; and yet, &ven with this care Mrs. 
Merton suffered extremely — fever was threat- 
ened, but this in some measure was kept down 
by skill ; still though she did not positively 
rave, her mind was in a fearful state. Colonel 
Merton never came near her, nor Siward, 
nor Therese; strangers surrounded her 
couch. It must then be that her sister's 
accusations gained belief; then truth and 
innocence were unavailing, passion and evil 
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reigned triampbant on earth. Under tins 
fearful belief, her spirit languished for the 
gloom and repose of the tomb, and she 
would wildly stretch out her arms to clasp 
Death, as a welcome friend : but her hour of 
release had not yet come ; a merciful Provi- 
dence ordained that she should quaff the 
cap of sorrow to the dregs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

During Eve's illness Mrs. Dalzell and 
Achsa were indefatigable in their care of 
her, and avoided every subject likely to 
awaken emotion. In the meantime Neno's 
disappearance, an event so ' out of the com- 
mon course, had awakened a strong interest 
not only in those connected with the child, 
but among the public in general. 

David Acton, his wife, and Zoe the Moor, 
had disappeared, and left no clue by which 
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to trace them. The horse that the former 
had ridden, and which he boldly took out of 
Captain Dalzell's stable, had returned, much 
exhausted, without a rider. In every search 
Nial Barnulph took an active part; and, 
strangely enough, Therese, after all her appre- 
hensions lest he might injure the child, and 
her firm conviction of his wish to put the pre- 
sumptive heiress of Barnulph out of the way ; 
now burning with revenge towards Mrs. Mer- 
tonfor having betrayed the secretof the private 
baptism, she spared no artifices to prove that 
it was through Mrs. Merton's intrigues that 
Neno had disappeared — perhaps been mur- 
dered. As Mrs. Merton, after Therese's 
deaths would be heiress, this gave a colour to 
the terrible accusation, awakening public in- 
dignation against her; and the vehemence 
with which Colonel Nesmond denied the 
possibility of Mrs Merton's acting such a 
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part, being imputed to illicit love, only in- 
creased the feeling. 

During Eve's illness Colonel Merton never 
enquired after his wife, and gave peremptory 
orders that Siward should not be admitted 
to her presence : happily, for some time, she 
remained insensible to this neglect and 
insult. 

The most active enquiries had been insti- 
tuted to trace the fate of Neno ; it was the 
received opinion that no violence would be 
offered to the child, and this alone sup- 
ported Colonel Nesmond under the severe 
affliction. At length positive information 
reached them that a child answering the 
description of Neno, had been seen in a 
vessel with a woman and some four or five 
men making for the Coromandel coast. 
Those who brought the inteUigence were 
petty traders, and reported the vessel to be 
a pirate one. 
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An Englisli frigate, the Leopard, imme- 
diately sailed in pursuit, with every hope of 
success, as the traders reported the pirate 
vessel to be in a shattered condition^ 
scarcely able to direct its course through the 
water; and the Leopard was a first-rate sailer. 

Within a few days the Leopard returned 
to Colombo with a melancholy freight. It 
appeared that on the night of the sixth of 
September — it was then the eleventh — they 
had come in view of the pirate, a miserable 
craft, not weatherproof. This pursuit was 
aided by a fine autumnal gale. The pirate, 
just before the sweeping storm had risen, 
spread out all her canvas to escape the Leo* 
pard's chase. And now the vessel, which> 
light as a cork, bounded and danced on the 
waters, made rapid course, when suddenly it 
was caught in a whirlpool formed by a small 
island of jutting rocks, some distance from 
the nearest point of the coast : at high water 
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these rocks were not visible. The night was 
&r advanced when this danger occurred; 
then were heard repeated groans of distress ; 
but the darkness and the wild lashing of the 
waves rendeifted the approach of the frigate 
impossible. 

Two days elapsed ere the boats of the 
Leopard could reach the pirate, which having 
struck on the rocks was nearly a wreck; 
when at length the Captain and some of his 
men boarded her, the sight presented was 
truly sad. Three Gentoos^ one old man, 
the others youths, were found dead on the 
deck, holding by the shrouds. The cabin 
was filled with water, and some time elapsed 
ere it could be cleared so as to admit of en- 
trance ; then, supported in the arms of a fair 
woman, was found the body of a child richly 
clad, and wrapped up in the superb cashmere 
shawl^ of scarlet and gold : the nurse and 
child must have been instantly drowned by 
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the influx of the waters, as no effort to 
escape was visible ; on the contrary, they 
were lying on a sofa. Every attention to their 
comfort and accommodation had been made, 
and it was obvious that no violence or neg- 
lect of the child had been premeditated. 
On the couch also lay a casket of gold con- 
taining diamonds of great value, the Bar- 
nulph hereditary jewels ; no doubt but that 
David Acton seeing the casket on Therese's 
dressing-table, though ignorant of its con- 
tents, had carried it off: but all was sur- 
mise. 

The body of David Acton was cast on a 
rock, as if to prove the wretched man's 
death, before the Leopard sailed for Colombo. 
As to the jewels, so great was the confusion 
at the disappearance of Neno, that they had 
not even been missed. 
We shall pass over the excitement and 
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profound interest experienced by all classes 
when the Leopard reported these shocking 
events. Every effort was used to prevent 
Colonel Nesmond from viewing the swollen, 
disfigured cJrse of his angel of the Bower. 
On seeing it, he was seized with convulsive 
shudderings, and for some days, his life des- 
paired of. By Colonel Merton's orders — and 
his grief kept pace with Zied's — no persons 
were admitted to see the body before its 
interment in a cemetery situated on an 
elevation outside the town, save Nial Bar- 
nulph and his son Fionne : the former atten- 
tively examined the body, uninterrupted by 
the sobs of the boy, a grieved spectator. 

When Mrs. Merton was partially reco- 
vered — for she continued in a melancholy 
state of depression and physical debility — 
Mrs. Dalzell, softening the intelligence far 
as circumstances admitted, explained the 
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painful faicts just recorded, advi^ng ber to 
write at once to Colonel Merton, aM to 
Therese, requesting an enquiry into reports, 
whicb^ without the least foundation, cast oa 
her the obloquy of a cruel and grave crime. 

Accordingly, Mrs. Mertpn did write to 
her husband and sister, explanatory of every 
circumstance — nay, every thought of her 
pnre mind. 

By Therese, self, under any circumstances, 
was never forgotten. One of her shrewd 
axioms was, that letters^ or indeed confi- 
dential writing in any way, was imprudent, 
as a record of thoughts : people were apt to 
change their minds, still did not wish to 
have the caprice or weakness exposed. 
Acting on this principle to Eve's pleading 
letter, every assertion in which she knew to 
be true, she merely desired Mrs. Dalzell to 
say, that to beUeve ber sister innocent of the 
child's loss, would afford ber pleasure. 
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In the address to Colonel Merton, Eve 
referred him to Lady Barnulph as a witness 
of the stern commands of her departed 
father, and the good dame's own entreaties, 
that she would not mention her early en- 
gagement to Zied. In other respects, she 
offered a sacramental oath of her innocence. 

Unrelenting in his stern jealousy. Colonel 
Merton returned the letter, not unread, but 
crushed, refusing to receive any more. This 
grieved Eve ; but still, in the generosity of her 
character, and the depth of her affection, she 
argued, " Chudleigh loved me so tenderly 
and exclusively, appearances are against me. 
My letter was probably not fully expla- 
natory. Dear Chudleigh ! I must see him ; 
he will not, cannot reject my tears and 
entreaties." In effect, she hid in his dress- 
ing room, waited for hours with a throb- 
bing heart, which bounded with hope, 
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when he entered and they were alone. 
To record the ensuing scene in detail, 
were humiliating to man's nature ; enough 
she knelt before him, clung to his knees, 
poured forth the pure tide of innocence 
and of love. She asked no boon, but a 
hearing, a fair examination of facts. Colo- 
nel Merton forgot the gentleman; the 
Christian acted the ruffian. 

Wounded in mind and body by his vio- 
lence, Mrs. Merton returned to her apart- 
ment. He had been the first to throw a 
stone at her, but she cast a veil over his 
sternness — none ever knew of his treat- 
ment; and so unselfish was she, that her 
afifection still continued. 

The fierce temper of Colonel Merton 
became every day more uncontrollable, 
revenge panted for an object to wreak its 
vengeance ; just then the following circum- 
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stances, if possible, increased the irritability 
of his feelings. 

Colonel Oaktern, Zied's successor, arrived 
in Ceylon, and .found the corps much dis- 
tressed at their late commander's misfortune 
and illness; he had been a most popular 
officer. At the period Zied was suffering under 
a feverish illness, but his late corps had re- 
solved on presenting some proof of respect 
to their late gallant and esteemed Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and for this purpose had selected a 
sword, the handle being of gold, studded 
with superb oriental gems and pearls, and 
the blade embossed in gold, with an appli- 
cable and complimentary address ; and Nes- 
mond was worthy of this honourable tribute, 
for to his brother officers he had proved a 
sincere friend, and to the privates a liberal 
benefactor. 

No offering of esteem had been presented 
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to Colonel Merton by his corps, when he 
retired from the service ; consequently, from 
the jealousy of his temper, he felt provoked, 
irritated. Zied seemed to rival him in 
every respect — in public opinion, private 
friendships, and, oh ! it was torture to think, 
in Eve's love — his blood should wash out 
the stain ; and he waited in a frenzy of 
impatience till Colonel Nesmond was pro- 
nounced convalescent, and then sent him 
a challenge. Both had left the army, con- 
sequently military regulations could not 
interfere to prevent the meeting. 

Colonel Nesmond was shocked at this 
violent measure, and peremptorily refused 
to accept the challenge. " My courage, 
he replied, ** has been proved at Badajoz 
and at Salamanca. Wellington, the greatest 
captain of any country or of any age — 
for his gallantry was tempered with hu- 
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manity and justice — in the presence of 
his staff complimented me for calm cou- 
rage in leading on my troop at the storm- 
ing of Badajoz, following up his flattering 
observations by presenting me with my 
Majority ; subsequently, the heroic chief 
had me promoted to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy . 
thns my courage has been established, and 
I shall not sully the laurels gained in the 
battle-field, by drawing my sword against a 
^ brother-in-law, acting under a false impres- 
sion : forbid it, honour ! I must be a coward 
indeed to consent to an act which would, 
by its publicity, still farther uphold a false 
accusation against one of the most amiable, 
most pure of her sex. Hear my answer to 
Colonel Merton ; while unhesitatingly I re- 
fuse a hostile meeting, most willingly shall 
I attend him, to enter into any explana- 
tion or investigation likely to remove from 
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his mind the unhappy impression of jea* 
lousy he has so fatally imbibed, the result 
of uncontrolled passion ; no man in the 
full possession of his senses, could for a 
moment doubt Mrs. Mcrton's innocence/' 

" But, Colonel Nesmond,'' observed the 
second, " should Colonel Merton persist in 
his challenge, — excuse me, but as a soldier, 
a man of honour, you cannot decline the 
meeting." 

"Excuse me also," answered Colonel 
Nesmond calmly, " for differing most es- 
sentially from your opinion; to my view, 
honour and every gentleman-like feeling for- 
bids my meeting as an adversary a near 
connexion and esteemed friend ; more par- 
ticularly when I am fully aware that he 
is influenced by a false impression, origi- 
nating in adverse and most unhappy cir- 
cumstances." 
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*' Colonel Nesmond/' demanded the se- 
cond, ^* am I to understand this as a final 
answer?" He gave a shrug and sneer oT 
contempt. 

Colonel Nesmond's brow flushed, but he 
preserved his dignified calmness as he re- 
pUed, ** Undoubtedly." He then bowed the 
second out, observing, *' Whatever the re- 
sult of this answer, you interfere no more 
between Colonel Merton and me;" then 
aloud to the footman, '' in future, I am not 
at home to this gentleman." 

Provoked at this rebuke, the second re- 
ported Colonel Nesmond in the garrison 
as a coward, also by misrepresentation still ' 
farther provoked Colonel Merton. 

The excitement caused by this challenge 
to Colonel Nesmond, brought on a relapse 
of fever ; it was found necessary to remove 
him to the mountains. At the end of three 
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weeks, though far from recovered, he re- 
turned to Colombo, to hasten the prepara- 
tions that were being made for his and Mrs. 
Nesmond's departure for England. Since 
the loss of their child, both had been im- 
patient to leave a place associated with her 
memory. 
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CHAPTER X. 

On the very first evening of Colonel 
Nesmond^s return from the mountainSi by 
an unlucky chance, Merton met him just 
as he was on his way to the mess-room 

of the Light Dragoons ; for, on 

quitting the regiment he had so long and 
honourably commanded, his officers had in- 
vited him to be an honorary member while 
he continued in Ceylon : a compliment 
which he cheerfully accepted from compa- 
nions so esteemed. 
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The sight of his rival inflamed Colonel 
Merton's passions to an uncontrollable 
degree; stepping forward, he shook his 
cane over Zied's head, at the same time 
calling him coward, seducer, hypocrite, and 
opprobrious names still more offensive. Thus 
taken by surprise, the sense of insulted 
honour for a moment conquered the loftier 
sentiments of religion in Colonel Nesmond : 
and he struck Merton a blow, who fiercely 
returned the insult, and it is difficult to 
say what might have been the result, but 
fortunately Nial rushed «forward and sepa- 
rated them. A crowd had collected. Though 
quivering with rage, Colonel Merton, up- 
holding his haughty bearing, went off to dine 
with a party of gentlemen, who received 
him with the deepest respect and sympathy^ 
as one who had been injured in his domestic 
happiness and best feelings^ by a base se- 
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ducer, who then, with shameful cowardice, 
refused to give him the only satisfaction one 
gentleman could demand from another. 

Au contraire. Colonel Nesmond received 
a hint, that until he gave some satis- 
factory explanations of his humble submis- 
sion to Colonel Merton's insults, and 
wherefore he had refused his challenge, the 
officers of the — could not receive 
him as one of their mess — it would cast a 
reflection on the honour of the regiment. 

Oh ! how Colonel Nesmond's proud sen- 
sitive spirit, so daring in heroic courage, 
must have suffered at the undeserved humi- 
liation; how exalted the principle, how 
sincere the faith, that could uphold under 
this, perhaps the severest earthly trial to 
which a distinguished soldier could have 
been condemned. Oh ! it was dreadful ! 
and Eve the cause of such degradation. 
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After this, Captain Dalzell and some other 

officers of the called upon Nesmond, 

entreating of him to accept Colonel Merton's 
challenge — and volunteering to act as his 
second. Zied refused to comply ; he would 
not give greater publicity to a false report 
against an innocent woman. There was 
even a more potent reason ; since the loss 
of his child, he had learned to think se- 
riously, and no fear of man should tempt 
him to be guilty of what he believed to be a 
crime in the sight of God. The officers 
retired. 

" The man is mad — methodistical V* cried 
some. "An arrant coward!" exclaimed 
others, " who, as ' a mantle broad and wide, 
cloaks him in religion.' '* " The sword of 
presentation shall be kept for one more 
worthy to possess such a tribute of respectful 
admiration from the gallant ." 
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Consequently, Colonel Nesmond was in- 
formed that he was not to receive the honour 
of the sword. A day for presenting it in the 
most flattering manner had been previously 
fixed ; a banquet was to be given on the 

occasion by the gallant , and to 

this all the principal military and gentry had 
been invited. The banquet took place, but 
Colonel Nesmond was excluded ; and from 
this, so strong grew opinion against him, 
that no officer deigned to salute him, and 
the soldiers passed him by without touching 
their caps. 

** In short, my dear," proceeded Mrs. 
t>alzell, who related these facts to Mrs. Mer- 
ton, ** in military phrase, our late commander 
— the very best man in the regiment, be he 
great or small — is sent to Coventry. Well, 
I rejoice that he will soon be removed from 
their presence." 
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" And all, ** ^exclaimed Mrs. Merton, 
clasping her hands, " because he would not 
ferther brand my name with guilt, or involve 
his soul in a legal murder! Of course 
Captain Dalzell, religious to puritanism, 
upheld his' friend, in duty to God ; he, at all 
events, did not quarrel with Colonel Nes- 
mond, for acting up to a Christian's faith." 

" Deeply I grieve," replied Mrs. Dalzell, 
'' to say that he has, although he and I were 
under obligations to Colonel Nesmond ; but 
the fact is, no man can go beyond the lepgth 
and breadth of his intellect, and Dalzell's 
heart is as stiff and unbending as his back 
— both trained to soldier discipline. So, all 
puritan as he is, military rules of attention 
and of honour are stronger in his mind even 
than faith in Christ." She sighed, then 
added, — 

" Mrs. Merton, I stick to my proverb — 
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' ogni grana na la sita fenola.' Dalzell, on 
the whole, has proved a good husband to 
me ; no use in a plain old woman turning 
sentimental ; as to Colonel Nesmond, my 
esteem and friendship for him daily increase 
— ' no black in that bean/ my dear ; and as 
I am so rife in proverbs, I must say, * the 
devil is not so black as he is painted / for 
Mr. Nial Bamulph upholds Colonel Nes- 
mond, observing that, * Whatever his motive 
in refusing the challenge, there is not a more 
honourable or gallant gentleman in Chris- 
tendom.'" 

*' And Therese ?'' demanded Mrs. Merton ; 
" how does she bear up against these trials, 
cruelly as she acted towards me? I pity 
her, for losing, in so awful a manner, her 
angel child !'* 

'* Humph ! Mrs. Merton, don't be un- 
easy on that point. Your sister will never 
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die of a broken heart ; at present she is 
engaged preparing for a final departure from 
Ceylon ; for England, I understand." 

" How soon do they leave ?" Mrs. Mer- 
ton enquired. 

" Within a few days ; after which, I trust, 
my dear friend, to see you and Colonel 
Merton re-united ; it is my fervent prayer." 

" Thanks, Mrs. Dalzeil ; words fail when 
I would express my grateful sense of a 
kindness maternal in its attentions and 
support. Pray for me, dear friend, but not 
that I may be re-united to my late husband ; 
late I may well say, for, except I expose 
him to the lowest degradation, I never again 
could appear as his received^ wife. Thus 
our separation is for hfe." 

*' You puzzle me," answered Mrs. Dalzeil ; 
" pray explain yourself. What mean you 
by his degradation ?" 
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" In the first place, then, my devoted ten- 
derness to my husband did not emanate 
from youthful passion or romantic expec- 
tations, but was founded on the higher 
principles of admiration for his morality, 
gallantry, and exalted views of honour. I 
was proud, very proud, of my hero ; and 
though his severity of temper kept me in 
too much awe for the freedom of confidence, 
still my heart ever found his excuse. But, 
Mrs. Dalzell, though timid^ I am of fixed 
opinions. Now I know — ^the knowledge is 
torture — that, with the exception of your- 
self. Colonel Nesmond, Therese (God forgive 
her ! the deceiver), my domestics, and it may 
be Nial, — all else in this place, who ever 
heard my name, consider me guilty of the 
most detestable, the most shameless of 
crimes. The idea almost drives me to 
madness; and by my husband's wild jea- 
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lousy, by his injustice, by his heartlessness, 
he has impressed my character with the 
brand of guilt. Still the feelings of honour 
exist, with all their purity, in my bosom. 
My son, through misrepresentations, may 
blush for his mother ; this is sufficient mor- 
tification for my noble Siward ; I shall not 
increase it by making him ashamed of his 
father; and were Chudleigh to now step 
forward, recant his words, after the publicity 
given them by challenging Colonel Nes- 
mond, I do aver that it would be his degra- 
dation ; for what can sink a man lower than 
to countenance the infidelity of his wife — the 
mother of his child ? No, a sense of honour 
and respect for public opinion places an 
impassable gulf between me and Colonel 
Merton." 

** But," observed Mrs. Dalzell, anxiously, 
•* if circumstances should fully explain your 
innocence ?" 
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" It would not be credited ; my boasted 
truth, so bright and radiant, was a fallacy. 
There is neither truth nor justice on earth ; 
and as it is pleasanter to the multitude to 
think ill of their fellow-creatures, than kindly, 
so until death I must bear the load of 
malice and falsehood, and, though innocent, 
be deemed a sinner." 

" Oh, Mrs. Merton, I shall oflfer up my 
humble prayers that a divine providence may 
awaken your soul to seek God for that truth 
you deny to earth. * There is nothing true 
but heaven;' still, my dear friend, even in 
man's fallen state, believe me, there are 
many noble, benevolent spirits; — those who 
place their trust in Christ, and, following 
his meek example, pray for those who 
despitefuUy treat them." 

Interrupting her, Mrs. Merton somewhat 
petulantly said, " You, as a friend, should 

L 2 
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pity, not condemn ; consider my sad position, 
scarcely ever permitted to see my son, who, 
as you know, is sent to amuse and console 
Therese, the injured — the bereaved! — they 
term her, whom all sympathize with : even 
Achsa, so interesting to me from her tender 
attentions, this morning, in tears, announced 
that her uncle the Jadise, aware that I 
had become obnoxious to the evil spirits 
of this island by refusing to conciliate 
them, by offering up oblations on their 
altars, has been commanded to quit my 
service, lest she might be involved in the 
impending ruin which he prophesies : con- 
sequently, about three hours hence, she and 
her mother bade me a final adieu, their grief 
enthusiastically expressed : their declining to 
accept of any presents, for they consider all 
belonging to me as unlucky, proves the sin- 
cerity of these gentle Candians. I shall 
miss Achsa much.'' 
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*' I would not reproach you, Mrs. Merton/' 
said Mrs. Dalzell; " but in your desolation 
I would, if possible, direct your thoughts to 
God, the never-failing friend of the afflicted ; 
and now, for the present, I too must leave ; 
but the moment that I can find leisure from 
imperative duties, shall return, and, far as 
lies in my power, console you, my much- 
injured friend. Adieu !" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. Dalzell's graphic description of 
Colonel Nesmond's grief, and the perse- 
cutions he had borne, rather than still 
farther taint her fair fame ; brought back 
too vividly Mrs. Merton's recollections of 
those happy days in Bombay, when he was 
her beloved and accepted lover ; and she 
acknowledged to herself, how different had 
been her fate if united to a man who had 
encouraged, not terrified her timid nature : 
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then there had been no reserve or mystery, 
the fatal fruits of fear and deception. 

When in affliction, she experienced a 
nervous depression so painful that she 
could scarcely breathe ; to relieve it, at 
night-fall she generally ascended to the 
kiosk, where the air blew fresher : alas ! it 
was no longer a scene of domestic socia- 
bility — her loneliness was uncheered, and 
embittered by memory. 

On the evening after Mrs. Dalzell's last 
visit, as Eve listlessly leaned over the balus- 
trade, she saw Therese, clad in deep mourn- 
ing, enter the court ; she was leaning on Nial, 
and followed by Fionne Mortimer. Her first 
emotion on seeing them was angry surprise, 
the next utter scorn of Therese, who, well 
knowing that Nial must have been con- 
cerned in her child's loss, still, in her un- 
bounded caprice, was on terms of friend- 
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ship with him. Just then the party looked 
up : Nial bowed respectfully, Therese gave 
a disdainful toss of her head, Fionne fixed 
his eyes sadly on her face, and laid his hand 
on his heart. A few moments after, they 
entered their carriage and drove off. 

Seating herself under the awnings Mrs. 
Merton strove to read or work ; the effort 
was vain ; indeed, since her affliction, though 
she had struggled to resume former occupa- 
tions, she had found it impossible — nothing 
interested ; Ufe had become a vacuum. 
Startled by the well-known [neigh of the 
barb, she again leaned over the balustrade, 
just in time to see Colonel Nesmond alight ; 
he was in deep mourning also, and quickly 
ascended to the eastern side, while Malex 
cantered to the fountain. As her eyes fol- 
lowed the steed, she beheld a tall form 
stealthily gliding under the shade of a 
clump of orula trees, which lay to the back 
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of the fountain, shading it from the stables ; 
at first this startled her, then she concluded 
it must be one of the grooms, who was afraid 
to approach the barb : this idea was confirmed, 
as the form moved away in the direction of 
the stables. 

Within a few moments after, Colonel 
Nesmond stepped from his apartments into 
the eastern mirador or kiosk : he had girded 
on his sword, and had a pair of pistols in 
his hand, which he seemed to be examining. 
The whole frame of Mrs. Merton became 
convulsed : she had learned, through Achsa, 
that, weeks previously, Colonel Merton was 
reported to have said, that ere Nesmond's 
departure he would compel him to the duel, 
and that both should not leave the battle 
field alive ; and the truth of this Mrs. Dal- 
zell could not deny : — perhaps then on the 
following morning the meeting was to take 
place, else why these pistols. At this idea 
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every sentiment resolved into terror : to be 
the cause of her husband's or of Zied's death, 
it deprived her nearly of reason ; she rushed 
franticly down the colonnade, flinging her- 
self at Zied's feet, and exclaiming, — "In 
mercy, — if but to save me from madness, — 
do not meet my husband in hostility ! after 
his desertion and cruelty, he is still dear to 
me. Oh ! for my father's memory, add not 
to my despair !" 

He attempted to raise her. "Never, 
never," she cried, *' till you promise not to 
meet Merton with deadly purpose: he is 
your brother-in-law." 

"It is not my intention," Zied replied ; 
'' fear not. Eve, nothing shall tempt me to 
such a deed, so rise and be composed." 

She did rise, and, confused at her late 
terror, would have retired, but he calmly 
said, — 

" Sit down. Eve, I would speak to you." 
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She obeyed, and he placed himself near 
her, observing, — 

'* I am glad of this opportunity ; ere my 
final departure, I wished to address a few 
words to you, Eve, but from our unfortunate 
position, thought it imprudent to seek an 
interview, so expected to leave India with- 
out bidding you farewell : thus I consider 
this chance meeting as fortunate, granted 
in mercy, it may be, to mutually raise our 
thoughts in prayer and penitence to our 
Creator. 

*' Eve, I lost my child, my little one, 
angel, in pride we termed her; she has 
vanished from me like a glorious dream — a 
vision of delight ; yes, Eve, of my infant 
darling nought now remains on earth but 
the memory of the deceit, and bigotry, and 
cruelty practised on my innocent by fiends 
of superstition ; for I blame no one as to 
the act, in this mysterious business, but Zoe 
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the Moor, though many, Therese in parti- 
cular, for the train of events which led to 
my bereavement, by which I am not only 
left fatherless, but my mind is troubled, re- 
flecting upon the misery to which the ten- 
derly-reared Neno was subjected, after being 
borne away by the wretched David Acton. 
But this is not well ; I have studied to con- 
quer these regrets, and feel as well as ex- 
claim, * God's will be done, not mine!' — 
Eve, after my child's disappearance I thought 
that my woe had reached its climax ; not so, 
for I was almost wrought to madness when 
I learned the incredible report that you 
were accused of being accessory to Neno's 
loss. In vain Mrs. Dalzell refuted such a 
falsehood, for the confounded frantic jea- 
lousy of Colonel Merton has affixed the 
impress of guilt on your character, Eve ; and 
oh! for this world's corruption, evil report 
ever is more greedily received than that 
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which is good. To be, though innocently, 
the author of disgrace and sorrow towards 
you, Eve, is torture ; thank heaven ! even in 
wish or thought of all but respect for you, 
I am innocent." He paused, then speaking 
more rapidly, proceeded to say — 

" Well, suffering from illness and sorrow, 
impressed with a conviction that I have not 
long to live, convinced of the evanescence 
of human happiness, my heart by a natural 
impul^ turned to God, to that heaven 
where the spirit of my child, I trust, has 
been received, * for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.' Eve, my faith was soon tried 
through a. terrible ordeal, the plucking from 
my heart its earliest received impressions of 
manly bearing, manly honour, manly cou- 
rage — I refused your husband's challenge. Do 
not be deceived. Eve ; dear as I hold your 
character, that feeling had not been suflBicient 
to shield me from the danger ; nothing short 
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of fear and reverence of God could have 
enabled me to take up the cross in his ser- 
vice, and dash down my gauntlet against 
OPINION. I foresaw the consequences, — the 
scorn, and contempt, and mockery of my 
compeers ; so it was. Those I deemed my 
friends have turned from me : bullies, to 
prove their prowess and cast a veil over their 
positive cowardice, knowing that / will not 
fight — go blustering about, branding me 
with the name of coward. Where now are 
those I oft generously relieved out of dis- 
tress ? — gone. What has become of the flat- 
terers who, had I permitted, would have ex- 
tolled me as equal to Wellington in general- 
ship ?— dispersed with my setting fortunes. 

The gallant corps of condemn me as 

unworthy to receive the sword of honour, 
and are too dignified to sit with me at table, 
because I had moral courage not to comply 
with a barbarous usage. Well, all goes to 
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prove that we should not place our faith in 
man, but in God : and when I reflect on all 
the immaculate One suffered for man, why 
should I murmur? one great triumph of 
spirit over flesh I have achieved — I forgive 
those who despitefully used me. Eve, credit 
me when I affirm that I would not exchange 
my present state of mind for any earthly 
good — no, not to have Neno restored to me 
in all her infantine loveliness and endear- 
ments ; and she was inexpressibly dear to me. 
A parent's love, though pure for this world, 
still bears the taint of earthly sorrow and 
corruption : I have learned to believe that 
my angel child being snatched away, may, by 
raising my soul to heaven, prove a greater 
source of bliss than if she had continued 
here, and equalled my brightest expec- 
tations. 

" Eve, my ardent wish to meet you, was 
to explain these my present views, and to 
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implore you, by Him who suffered and died 
on the cross for your redemptiou, to cast 
aside worldly cares, and raise your hopes to 
heaven; thus shall you be exalted above 
this world's enmity — no misconceptions, 
no disappointment there." He pointed 
upwards. 

As he thus stood, (for he had risen from 
the bench), in the mellowed twilight, his 
hands and eyes directed above, his counte- 
nance .beaming with divine inspiration, he 
appeared the very impersonification of some 
hallowed saint struggling to guide a child of 
earth to salvation. 

With tears Mrs. Merton gazed on him, 
rejoicing that the balm of heavenly hope 
had been poured into his lacerated heart. 

''It was to explain these feeUngs, Eve, 
that I so ardently wished for this meeting. 
How often, since I was first to you a source 
of disappointment, have I not wished for 
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power to do you some essential kindness. 
Oh ! in mercy to yourself, let not this wish 
prove fruitless. I have prepared for you a 
parting gift — ^promise to receive it in the 
spirit it will be given ;'' he grasped her hand 
with emotion ; *^ and now, Eve, farewell — we 
meet no more — farewell.'* 

" No more !" she reiterated ; a chill fell 
on her heart. " Yes, once more, Zied," she 
timidly said ; " you do not leave till Thurs- 
day, I have much I wish to say ; think of my 
desolation — I could ask your advice : alas ! 
except from you, no words of kindness fall 
on my ear. I have granted your request, 
do not reject mine ; let me see you to-morrow 
afternoon : not that I regret your departure, 
far from it ; I rejoice, as it will tend towards 
your peace of mind and health, both lost in 
Ceylon, our Paradise.** She laughed hysteri- 
cally. 

VOL. II. M 
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He replied sadly, " Dear Eve, my coming 
could answer no purpose, but to renew re- 
grets I vainly struggle to conquer. It may 
be that we shall yet meet in the true Para- 
dise." 

** Still it would console me to converse 
with you to-morrow evening ; I want to con- 
suit about future plans ; here I cannot stay, 
neglected, rejected by all, for a husband's 
cruelty ; to whom bu t a brother can I apply 
it were unfriendly to refuse — say that you 
will come." 

" Well ! as you wish it, I shall consider, 
but do not take this as a promise ; I have 
much to prepare : the vessel starts early on 
Thursday, so if I come at all, the hour will 
be late ; and remember. Eve, we must then 
make our final adieux — on earth we shall 
never again meet." 

He grasped her hand for a moment, the 
next bounded down the steps — she heard the 
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whistle to summon Malex ; she bent over the 
balustrade, calling out, '' Zied, remember 
to-morrow night !" He oflfered no reply, but 
cantered down the avenue. 

Again, as she watched their departure, she 
saw the tall form gliding through the trees ; 
this time it kept down by the grove which led 
to the gate opening on the public road, the 
direction Zied had taken. Having reached 
half-way, the unknown mounted a horse 
which must have been fastened there, and 
quietly rode oflf. Eve then perceived that in 
his hurry Zied had left his pistols on the 
seat ; apprehensive that he might return for 
them, and unequal to another interview^ she 
hurried back to her apartment, and retired 
to a restless couch. 

To sleep, Eve found impossible ; when the 
flutter of spirits caused by the meeting with 
C!olonel Nesmond calmed down, she reflected 
on the indiscretion of seeking an interview 
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with one who had been her first lover, and was 
then an object of jealfusy to Colonel Merton, 
and the husband of her sister. In demand- 
ing his company, she had no motive, merely 
obeyed the thoughtless impulse of the mo- 
ment. ** Oh ! I was wrong, very wrong,'* 
she thought ; '' heretofore, amidst my trials, 
I have never deviated in thought, word, or 
deed from my duties. Thus preserved, self- 
respect and the support of conscious inno- 
cence. To meet Zied intentionally, even for 
a last farewell, would be wrong, even though 
I know his soul to be the very seat of ho- 
nour, and that religion now elevates it to 
higher aspirations than woman's love ever 
inspired. It was I who entreated, nay, in- 
sisted upon Colonel Nesmond coming to- 
morrow evening ; it was froward. Good hea- 
vens ! he so refined, he that so revolts from 
all that is vulgar or presuming, will despise 
me as one at least indiscreet — to be despised 
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by Zied ! The best of men, if they perceive 
levity in our sex, draw the most mortifying 
conclusions ; he will, nay, does consider'^ me 
void of feminine dignity and modesty. This 
interview must not take place, I am wretched 
enough ; no need of adding his contempt to 
my heavy griefs.*' 

In effect, she wrote to Lady Barnulph a 
long letter, explaining that Colonel Merton 
having discovered her early engagement, had, 
in the extreme of his displeasure, parted from 
her, and requesting that she would forth- 
with send her father's letters, also Colonel 
Nesmond's explanation, which Doctor Fox- 
ley had forwarded to the Castle — in short, 
every document likely to prove that she had 
solely acted under her parent's authority. 
And here she referred to every circumstance 
connected with herself, even to the meeting 
of the previous evening with Zied, but made 
no allusion to the loss of Neno, not wishing 
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to grieve the kind old dame hj recounting 
such a tragedy. This long letter concluded, 
she^addressed the following to Colonel Nes- 
inond, being fully resolved to shun the in- 
terview that the previous night she had so 
energetically entreated. 

•'My dear Colonel Nbsmond, 

'* Accept my grateful thanks for your 
kind promise of calling upon me this even- 
ing ; I fear that you must have considered 
me unreasonable in pressing you to do so ; 
but for the moment, I forgot that, in conse- 
quence of leaving for England, you must 
have a great press of business, and I was 
solicitous to consign the enclosed letter for 
dear grandmother to your care : pray deliver 
it to her, with my love, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. I meant to have sent with it some 
of my carved shells, but just now they are 
not quite finished ; and now, Colonel Nes- 
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mood, pennit me to wish toq and Therese 
a safe yroY^gt, and I anocRiy bope tint 
change of f^'ntafr an^ aoeoe wbkw hdp to 
amdioiate your hexry aflfictiao. 

"Etb B. Mektoh." 

** Sower, WediieiiliLy AfiBmoon.** 

"What a stupid studied note!" thought 
Eye; " certainly all is vanity ; when I reflect 
how few years have passed since in writing to 
Zied, then my betrothed, I poured out every 
thought of my soul, of him I Imew no fear. 
I wish that Mrs. Dalzell had been here to 
take this note, or rather packet ; well, my 
best plan is to go round by the stables and 
send it by one of the grooms." She placed 
it in her bosom. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The eveniDg was far advanced when Mrs. 
Merton descended the steps at the northern 
side of the quadrangular huilding, with the 
intention of crossing the court to the stahles, 
where she felt certain of meeting some of 
Colonel Nesmond's servants, to whom she 
could deliver her letter. The previous 
evening, Zied had carelessly remarked, that, 
in consequence of the quantity of ornamental 
furniture Therese had collected, he feared 
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that, despite of his utmost efforts, it would 
he past midnight ere he could have them all 
packed and sent off from the Bower. 

As she proceeded, her steps were feeble ; 
the loss of rest, the increased excitement, 
had inflamed the still unhealed cut on her 
head, caused by falling down in a faint, the 
day Therese had betrayed her secret to Co- 
lonel Merton. However, onward she went ; 
the moon at the full, shone with the bril- 
liancy of an autumnal night — its silver ra- 
diance illuminated the path: but so calm 
was the hour, that not a zephyr played 
through the trees. The neglected fountain 
no longer cast up its sparkling waters ; so 
profound was the stillness, that her footsteps 
crushing the withered leaves of the falling 
year, and the troubled breathing of her 
heaving chest, were perfectly distinct. 

There was a short cut by a screen of 
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palms ; so Eve chose it» but felt appalled by 
the long shadows, and the flickering, un- 
certain light now beaming through inter- 
woven branches. Then, lost in the thicker 
plantation, her nervous system was so shaken, 
that, with the terror of a child, conquering 
her feebleness, she rushed on till she reached 
the spot where the whole of the court spread 
out unobstructed to her view. 

As if by attraction, her eyes rested on 
something white reclining on the bench near 
the fountain, at its eastern side. What 
could it be ? — Of course some of the lug- 
gage. What else could it be ? Nonsense 
to reflect, when, of course, it was a package 
of Therese's furniture. Still, the heart did 
not respond to this reasoning, though ut- 
tered aloud, to give it force. Horrible 
images rose to Eve's fancy ; a shriek, issuing 
from some terrible anticipation, burst forth 
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fearfully ; it sounded and reverberated 
through the night's undisturbed repose. 
She rushed towards the object which so 
alarmed her, unhesitatingly tore away a white 
sheet which enveloped it, and beheld . the 
lifeless form of Zied N^smond — his left arm 
stretched down, the right hand spread over 
his chest — as if in a last effort to stem the 
life's blood with which it was saturated. 
* * # # 

Stupified with horror, Eve gazed vacantly 
on the dead, and for some time seemed in- 
capable of comprehending the extent of her 
misery. How, indeed, could she believe that 
the pallid, shrunken, insensible form now 
before her could be the beautiful, the bright 
energetic being who the previous night had so 
eloquently striven to impress her soul with 
holy thoughts ? — ^No, it seemed impossible 
that the heart which a few hours before had 
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so warmly throbbedi should now be for ever 
pulseless ! Shame on her fears and neglect ! 
Why not revive him ? She loosed her 
shawl — rushed to the fountain ; its reservoir 
was full — dropped in the shawl, then with 
it bathed Zied's temples and chest. A 
handkerchief had been thrust into the 
wound ! She addressed the corpse in words 
of tenderness. Alas ! Zied's ears were for 
ever closed! She parted the hair on his 
forehead, and laid her warm hand on it. 
Hope was fled ! she neither wept nor sighed ; 
but, sinking on her knees, threw the sheet 
over her face to shut out the moarnful 
object. One idea arose — Colonel Merton 
insisted on the duel, and Zied had fallen. 
He was her first love — the last who had 
spoken in kindness to her. She was very 
wretched. 

Some time must have elapsed : but of 
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this the unhappy lady seemed insensible. 
Suddenly she was roused by hearing the 
clatter of horses' hoofs. They are coming 
to take away the body, she thought — grief 
rendering her indifferent to opinion. Once 
more she would look at Zied. Casting 
aside the sheet, she sprang to her feet, and 
beheld Malex the barb, with eyes and nostrils 
dilated, rubbing against the shoulder of its 
late rider. Then it uttered a strange start- 
ling neigh, sunk on its fore knees, for Zied 
to mount, kicking up the sward with its 
hind feet, to mark its impatience, as had 
been its wont when the rider tarried too 
long. 

Misery must have disturbed the reason of 
Eve, for, on witnessing these signs of mute 
instinctive afiection, she glided her arm 
under Zied's neck, raising him, vehemently 
calling out, "Rise! Zied! — rise! Malex 
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the barb is impatient !" She groaned, per- 
mitted the head to fall back, as the steed, 
standing erect, tossed its mane and galloped 
through the court — again returned, neighed 
n the same peculiar manner, then drooped 
its crest, and stood in this fashion near the 
bench on which rested the corpse. 

This mute grief of the animal, moved by 
instinct, deeply affected Mrs. Merton ; it 
brought back, too distinctly, the happy days 
when the now lifeless Nesmond, full of frolic 
and glee, gaily rode on his gallant steed to 
her father's villa, in Bombay. Oh! there 
was anguish in the recollection ; wildly she 
pressed her lips to the cold forehead ; then, 
sinking again on her knees, found relief in 
tears ; they cooled her burning brain. One 
look more at the silent corpse, and once 
more her face was covered, to shut out the 
ghastiy view. 
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Again time passed unheeded, when a 
horrid gihhering sound fell on her ears; 
she looked up. Father of Heaven! have 
mercy — save her from madness ! Perched 
on Zied's hreast, the long hideous fingers 
dahhling in the wound, was a bearded mon- 
key, of the prophetic species ; it grinned, it 
howled and wauled ; its gloating eyes fixed 
on her J it looked a very fiend. A horrid 
sensation of sickness passed over her frame ; 
every object seemed to turn round in wild 
circles; shriek after shriek escaped, and 
then she sunk to the earth, lost to all 
sensation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Eleven days more, and though pro- 
nounced out of immediate danger, Mrs. Mer- 
ton continued so prostrate in both strength 
and spirits, that Dr. McPherson apprehended 
rapid decline. 

" Nay, Doctor,'* she observed, as he sat 
near an ottoman on which she reclined, ^' do 
not be afraid to announce my danger, death to 
me can only prove a release from unspeakable 
woe. To think that Colonel Merton should 
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insist upon this criminal duel, and, and,—'' 
she could not proceed. 

" It is not so," he replied with vivacity ; 
*' there was no duel, heaven he praised ; as 
he was so suddenly called before his Maker ; 
Colonel Nesmond's religious principles were 
too fixed to be tempted to crime, but, — 
but, — Mrs. Merton, 1 had better explain 
what must soon come to your knowledge ; 
the unfortunate Nesmond was, I much fear, 
in short, there is no doubt, he was assassi- 
nated by Mr. Nial Bamulph." 

" Merciful heaven !" she interrupted ; " in 
pity explain, tell me all — suspense is tor- 
ture." 

" All that is known, my dear madam, you 
shall hear, to relieve your mind from the 
horrible idea, that Colonel Merton was in- 
volved in the awful crime." 

** On Wednesday morning, the 19th in- 
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stant, Colonel Nesmond conducted Mrs. 
Nesmond and her attendants on board the 
Leopard ; the baggage had mostly been sent 
the preceding day ; and, as he had business 
in Colombo likely to detain him to a late 
hour, the Captain promised to leave a boat in 
readiness to convey him to the vessel at his 
leisure. After this, Colonel Nesmond re- 
turned to his quarters, where, about seven in 
the evening, Nial Barnulph joined him un- 
expectedly ; but they must have been on the 
best terms, as the Colonel presented to him, 
in the presence of the domestics, several valu- 
able presents, observing, 'that he was crowded 
with luggage:' after this they walked out 
together. Ere going, Colonel Nesmond 
said to his groom, ' Have Malex in readiness, 
I shall require him by nine.' 

" The brothers-in-law walked on till they 
reached that end of the low cinnamon gar- 
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den which is bounded by a cluster of high 
growing areca palm trees ; there they affec- 
tionately shook hands, and parted. At the 
moment, a Cingalese of distinction, a friend 
of Mr. Barnulph's, came up, and together 
they proceeded to a gambling house, a noto- 
rious hell, in the neighbourhood, while Colo- 
nel Nesmond struck into a narrow path 
shaded by trees, and which by a tortuous 
private avenue would have brought him 
back to Colombo, by a shorter distance than 
the public road ; — and keep in remembrance 
this path or avenue is not much more than 
three hundred feet from the gambling 
house. 

" Now it subsequently appeared that Nial 
Bamulph on that evening staked even higher 
than usual ; though a noted gambler and hav- 
ing lost all that he possessed, borrowed from 
his Cingalese friend, but that evening, though 
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ia^neral fortunatCp ill luck attended Mr. 
Baraulph ; still more unusual ; he grew ex- 
cited, doubled, nay trebled the stakes, lost all ; 
cursing and stamping, rushed from the hell, 
and was seen to enter the secluded avenue, 
where, a short time previously. Colonel Nes- 
mond had gone. So far all is clearly proved 
beyond contradiction. 

*' In about half an hour after Nial had 
quitted the gambling house, as I rode in the 
direction, he suddenly accosted me ; ' Mc- 
Pherson,' he exclaimed, * this is fortunate, I 
was on my way to summon you. Nesmond 
has met with a cursed unlucky accident ; he 
is lying bleeding in the glen ; you know it, 
surrounded with cinnamon trees. Quick, my 
friend — not a moment to spare. I am truly 
sorry for the poor fellow.' 

^' Dashing my spurs into my horse's flanks, 
I speeded forward to the glen, and there I 
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found my much-esteemed friend quite dead, 
though still warm ; a handkerchief had been 
thrust into a deep sword wound in the 
breast, but the weapon had been removed. 
As in deep affliction I examined the body, a 
party of soldiers came up with a litter, ob- 
serving, — ' that Mr. Bamulph had ordered 
them to convey Colonel Nesmond to the 
Bower, as his lady should not be apprised of 
the danger.' Of course, I had no authority to 
interfere ; so, remarking that the Colonel was 
dead, let them proceed, and instantly return- 
ed to Colombo, to report the facts just re- 
lated, and to institute inquiries." 

"In short, Mrs, Merton, it is more gene- 
rous to you not to prevaricate, — no doubt 
is entertained but that Nial Bamulph was 
the perpetrator of the foul deed. The hand- 
kerchief thrust into the wound, bore his 
mark ; in short, he has fled, and as yet. 
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though the most active measures for his 
discovery have been resorted to, he has 
eluded the law's vigilance." 

Quivering with horror, Mrs. Merton ex- 
claimed, — " Oh ! Doctor, do not say that it 
was murder — oh ! no, the idea is too horrible ; 
they fought a duel, and Zied fell. A terrible 
crime this duelling ; still, being upheld by 
law and custom, it is not downright murder. 
Oh ! no, Nial is not an assassin — oh I no." 

" Duelling is next door to murder," blunt- 
ly remarked Dr. McPherson ; " however, in 
this case there was no duel. By the ex- 
press command of Colonel Nesmond's late 
corps, an inquest was held ; of course I at- 
tended : a deep sword wound in the back, 
proved that the enemy had skulked behind, 
and that it could not have been a fair com- 
bat. But it is needless to dwell on this un- 
happy subject, enough has been explained ; 
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and on your account, Mrs. Merton, I grieve 
for it/' pressing her hand, " a verdict of 
wUful murder has been given against Nial 
Bamulph. The evidence was clear and 
decisive, and supported by his having ab- 
sconded." 

Burying her face in the cushions, Mrs. 
Merton wept long and bitterly, then faintly 
said, — " Happily, Doctor, I have not long to 
live." . 

He made no reply. After awhile she 
said, — 

" And how has Therese borne up against 
this dreadful affliction ?" 

'' She felt it acutely," he replied. " I did 
not think that any event could have so affect- 
ed her ; however, she sailed from Ceylon in 
the Leopard, and, to her honour be it spoken, 
Fionne Mortimer, Nial's son, went with her. 
It is seldom that a father is not a loss, but 
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happy was the boy to escape from his nif- 
fian parent ; for since Colonel Nesmond's 
death, the general opinion is, that Mr. Bar- 
nulph was the instigator of Uttle Neno 
having been carried off; her death^being un-- 
premeditated, accidental however, was proved 
by the Gentoos and David Acton being 
drowned. Merciful Godl what horrible 
crimes that unfortunate Nial has been guilty 
of ; how amiable of Nesmond's widow to pro- 
tect his son !" 

'' Still/' she interrupted, " I trust that my 
brother may escape, if but for repentance." 

" Villains seldom repent," was the hasty 
reply ; ^' no doubt Mr. Bamulph finds shelter 
among his gambling friends. Morality in 
Ceylon is of a lax description." 

" Of all you have told me, there is but 
one gleam to cheer. I am glad thatTherese 
is acting a mother's part by dear Fionne, the 
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gentle boy. And, Doctor, what became of 
me that dreadful night, after I felt myself 
rolling, as I believed, down an immeasurable 
precipice — the roaring surges passing 
through my ears — then all was hushed ? for 
days, even memory was lost. Several days 
have proved to me a blank ; yea, as if I, too, 
had been dead." 

He replied, " On reaching the court, the 
soldiers, at a loss how to proceed, laid the 
body on a bench, and resorted to the stables, 
to consult the grooms. Soon after, though 
of the exact time 1 am not cognizant, ac- 
companied by a number of officers and 
gentlemen, I reached the bier, and there, 
apparently lifeless, you, Mrs. Merton, lay ; 
and stock-still, with drooping mane and tail, 
eyes dilated, on the other side, stood Malex 
the barb. Mrs. Merton, though I lived for 
a thousand years that scene can never be 
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effaced from my memory ; and every persoa 
there present shared in my emotions of grief 
for you, madam, and surprize and admiration 
of the barb. 

" On removing you, Mrs. Merton, to 
administer relief, a packet fell from your 
bosom ; it was directed to Colonel Nesmond, 
and was suggested might throw some light 
on his death. Never doubting your pu- 
rity, dear madam, I wished it to be read. 
^You are dreadfully agitated^ Mrs. Mer- 
ton — let me be brief. Your explanation to 
Lady Barnulph cleared your fame to the 
most malicious. The effect on Colonel 
Merton was such that, on hearing the paper 
read (of course he was summoned, as the 
nearest relative of the deceased, to attend 
the inquest), he rushed, in a state nearly of 
frenzy, from the room ; and I have no doubt, 
soon as you are equal to the meeting, wilt 
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at your feet entreat forgiveness for his mis- 
apprehension ; and as jealousy is the result 
of love, you must prepare to forgive him, 
also to receive the visits of the ladies of 
Colombo — now anxious, by every attention, 
to make up for past neglect. So the world, 
my cruelly-treated friend, zealously grants 
you justice at last." 

She answered bitterly, " And I, Doctor, if 
my broken spirit could spare a thought on 
those whose suffrages I never valued, would 
say I do them, who so cruelly and despite- 
fiilly treated me, the justice of considering 
them unworthy of my notice. I found a 
faithful friend in Mrs. Dalzell ; but all this 
now seems of no import, and cannot divert 
my thoughts for a moment from the terrible 
realities of my position. But there is one 
more feeling, more true than these vain 
people, of whom I must enquire — Malex the 
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barb. Oh ! Doctor, 1 wonld purchase him 
with all I possess. Kindly manage this for 
me ; it will be an occupation to attend upon 
Malex.^' 

He answered hastily, '^ It cannot be, though 
you had millions of rupees." 

"And wherefore, Doctor? do explain; 
you know how Colonel Nesmond valued 
Malex." She sighed convulsively. 

" He could not value his Arab steed more 
than he deserved. — ^But, Mrs. Nesmond, you 
look ill, faint, miserable; constant excite- 
ment is undermining your constitution." 

" Doctor, I value not life ; all light of hap- 
piness to me is for ever banished. But say, 
what of the barb?" 

" Well, then, Colonel Nesmond was buried 
in great form, with military honours ; Malex 
followed his rider, as is usual, in funeral trap- 
pings. Colonel Merton declined purchasing 
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the steed. Then the lieutonant-Colonel, 
who had obtained Zied's commission, de- 
clared that whatever price was set on the 
horse, he would willingly give. Colonel 
Merton^ who acted as executor, agreed. 
Meantime the habits of the noble steed 
could not be interfered with, so it was per- 
mitted to roam at large, an airy, well-ap- 
pointed stable left open for its pleasure. 
Next day, Malex was missing — ^probably had 
gone oflF to its old haunt, the court of the 
Bower. Search was made — no Malex there ; 
in short, the steed was gone : the general 
belief being that Mr. Nial Barnulph, sus- 
pected to be lurking in this vicinity, had got 
possession of the horse ; he. knew its habits, 
and it had yielded to his sway. Colonel 
Merton refused the price of the horse from 
its purchaser ; — ^so matters stood^ when, 
about five days subsequently, it being Sunday, 
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some of the soldiers walked out to see where 
their former commander had been buried ; it 
was in the same cemetery with the little Neno 
— side by side they lay — ^and there, stretched 
beside his former rider's grave, lay the 
lifeless form of Malex the barb. Such in- 
stinctive attachment casts man's more selfish 
friendship in the shade ! * * * 
Were the soldiers to blame for secretly re- 
turning that night to the gloomy precincts of 
the dead, digging a deep grave, and laying 
the faithful steed by its master ? I think 
not," said Dr. McPherson, as," taking his 
hat, he retired from the Bower, leaving Mrs. 
Merton in a passion of tears. 

Horse, man, and child, so perfect in their 
beauty, now lay side by side. 

" It is a sad world," she thought ; — 
" verily man walketh in a vain shadow." 
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. CHAPTER XIV. 

After Colonel Nesmond's tragic death, a 
change passed over the mind of Eve. Even 
though her letter to Lady Barnulph, read at 
the inquest, fully acquitted her of any 
charges his . jealousy, in its uncontrollable 
fury, had brought against her — still. Co- 
lonel Merton made no eflforts to recon- 
ciliation : nor did he remove Siward from 
Mrs. Dalzell's care, where he had been placed 
after the loss of Neno. Yet it was evident. 
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that from pride, he wished the puhiic to 
suppose that he and his wife were re-united 
— for he constantly resorted to the Bower, 
remaining there for days together. 

Eve no longer regretted her hushand's 
neglect ; on the contrary, she shunned every 
possibility of meeting him ; consequently, 
when aware of his being at the Bower, she 
remained secluded in the sleeping apart- 
ment. She was startled at this revulsion of 
feeling in herself; from a sense of duty, 
struggled to conquer the growing dislike ; but 
it was impossible — the silver chord of affection 
was for ever snapped. Colonel Merton had 
taught the wife of his bosom a lesson against 
himself; and when she would have turned 
back to past affections, anger and indigna- 
tion at his remembered austerity and des- 
potism arose, and soon — ^for his mistaken 
jealousy, and the weakness with which he 
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had inconsiderately published what cast the 
contempt of malice over himself— dislike filled 
the place of an attachment once so sincere, 
devoted, and obedient. Then, in the false 
and dangerous views she rapidly was adopt- 
ing, Zied being dead, she conceived that there 
could be no crime in dwelling upon his 
memory j and many a bitter tear she shed, 
reflecting how diflFerent had been her fate had 
she been wedded to Nesmond. Thus she 
amused her solitude by the criminal sen- 
timents of dislike, where she still owed 
duty, and by regrets which, as a wife, she 
should not have nourished. Solitude had 
become her choice ; for, with the caprice of 
opinion, the ladies of Colombo now made 
every overture for the intimacy of one whom 
so lately they had denounced j but Eve des- 
pised what she deemed presumption, and 
haughtily declined any acquaintance with 
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them — always excepting Mrs. Dalzell, to 
whom she was gratefully and sincerely at- 
tached. 

One evening, having remained to a later 
hour than usual at the Bower, Mrs. Dalzell, 
with Siward, rose to depart. The latter had 
been with his father, who it appeared was 
then at the Bower. 

" He is confined to his apartment with a 
feverish cold," observed Mrs, Dalzell, em- 
phatically, " and should be attended to." 

**If ill, Mrs. Dalzell no fear of my 
meeting him, so this fine clear night I can 
accompany you part of the avenue." 

"Don't think of it," she replied ; "you 
are still too delicate to walk, more particu- 
larly in the night air." 

** Oh, I will go," Mrs. Merton answered ; 
" too long have I yielded to every person's 
wishes — now I am altered." 
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" Sadly so," interrupted Mrs. Dalzell, with 
feeling. 

" I have lost all my beauty," she replied, 
scornfully ; " even Therese, if she saw my 
worn, pallid countenance, would pity, not 
envy me ; however, I never valued beauty." 

" A few months of renovated health 
would restore your bloom ; but oh, my dear 
friend 1 it is the change of character I mourn." 

" I am not equal to a lecture to-night," 
she answered, gently ; " besides, I know that 
I am sadly changed in every respect, and for 
the worse ; — ^but here is your carriage." She 
hastily embraced Siward, observing, " Colo- 
nel Merton is unworthy of my duty or love, 
to deny me my own child ; however, my dear 
Mrs. Dalzell, if not content at this stern act 
of authority to separate me from my child, 
I am reconciled at having my son under 
your care — adieu for the present." 

o 2 
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Eve's strength proved unequal to the ex- 
ertion ; seating herself on one of the nume- 
rous benches, placed under wide-spreading 
trees, she gently sank to sleep. The 
perfumed air coqkd the incipient fever 
under which she languished. The striking 
of a gong loudly announcing the eleventh 
hour awoke her — she shuddered ; so had it 
sounded, and at the same hour, on the night 
previous to Zied's murder, when she had 
stood with him in the Eastern mirader, their 
last interview. She shuddered, had not cou- 
rage to cross the court, where she had seen 
his remains ; so, by a circuit which led to a 
back entrance, quick as weakness permitted, 
hurried on through a narrow^ winding, 
thickly-planted by-way. She started on 
hearing advancing footsteps — it must be 
Colonel Merton; she sunk down, and, to 
avoid the dreaded meeting, crouched among 
the underwood. 
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The person advanced, whistling, rather 
under breath but in admirable time, the Erie 
king ; could it indeed be, that the murderer 
was abroad : Eve, perfectly electrified with 
wonder, sprang on her feet, and in the broad 
moonlight saw her brother, his jaunty air, 
his hands thrust in his pocket in the usual 
style ; there could be no mistake, his feet 
crushing the fallen leaves and branches 
prevented his hearing, though she was too 
much agitated to fear discovery. 

The pathway opened into a small square 
hall with two staircases ; one of these led to 
the apartments Mrs. Merton inhabited, the 
other to a suite of three, detached by a long 
gallery. After his separation from Eve, Co- 
lonel Merton had furnished the largest of 
these for his sleeping room. The next was 
filled with stores, and the third kept locked, 
to prevent the servants turning it into a. 
depot for rubbish; and to these private 
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apartments Nial Barnulph now directed his 
steps. 

On seeing this, Mrs. Merton positively 
reeled, from conflicting thoughts ; for some 
moments she grasped at the banisters for 
support, then, like one possessed, flew up to 
her apartment ; but when she calmed down, 
a terrible idea arose. Nial had destroyed 
Neno and Zied, one by one he would move 
oS all those who stood between him and the 
Barnulph estates; and this night — nay, it 
might be on the very instant — he lay in wait 
to murder Colonel Merton — they had never 
liked each other. 

The best feelings of £ve, though all ten- 
derness was extinguished, urged her on to 
save her husband's life ; to know his danger 
and not make every efibrt to warn and 
protect him, were a crime of the deepest 
dye — it would be sanctioning murder. Not 
a moment was to be lost ; she could pass to 
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Cfaudleigh's room by the front entrance, so 
onward she flew, nor stopped till she stood 
by the couch on which he slept ; she stooped 
forward, and the night-lamp reflecting on 
his face, showed his stern brow flushed and 
gloomy : she had seen him but once since the 
fatal day of the discovery of her secret, and 
was both shocked and grieved at the great 
alteration which a few weeks had wrought in 
his appearance. Eve's grief revived no ten- 
derness • on the contrary, she viewed Colo- 
nel Merton with almost aversion. This did 
not render her duty less imperative: won- 
dering how she could have ever loved him, 
she set down the lamp, resolved to save 
his life, if necessary, at the risk of her own ; 
and aware of the proximity of Nial, whom 
she viewed as a perfect Cain, she much 
feared some struggle would ensue. 

She still stood silently watching the 
sleeper, until roused by a rumbling in the 
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lock-up chamber : the assassin was preparing. 
Leaning quite forward, she whispered, 
** Chudleigh, rise ! there is danger I" She 
drew the bed-clothes from his chest, to 
assist his awakening. 

Only half roused from heavy slumber, he 
looked round and beheld Eve ; he heaved a 
convulsive sigh, stretched forth his arms, 
and, ere she was aware of his intention, folded 
her to his heart, exclaiming, *'Eve, my 
beloved one ! idol of my soul, best and only 
love ! I know it was false, I know it was 
madness I Eve, dearer than ever, more 
prized, say that you come, harbinger of joy, 
of hope, to tell that all shall be forgotten ; 
and oh ! bless you for awakening me — I am 
fevered. Eve, the wife of my bosom must 
not desert her Chudleigh in his tribulation : 
say that you stay with me — that the past 
shall be forgotten !" 

'' Oh, no r' she exclaimed, bursting from 
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his embrace, " the past can never be for- 
gotten ; the impress of unmerited disgrace, 
the want of confidence — of justice— of truth 
~of honour, in holding me up to public 
scorn^ can never be erased ; the crushed 
heart can never again expand in love ; im- 
possible ! divinity itself bounds our duties 
within the compass of reason. How devo- 
tedly and tenderly I for years loved you, 
Chudleigh, it is needless now to say; you 
thought me even unworthy of the guardian- 
sb"p of my son — ^you never revoked that 
cruel sentence ; no, it is impossible that in 
affection we can ever again meet. I forgive 
you, I would stand between you and the 
danger that now threatens, even to the loss 
of life. Now, Chudleigh Merton, as you 
are a man, a soldier, rise, — arm quickly, to 
defend yourself. The murderer of Zied 
Nesmond is discovered !'' She had spoken 
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with an energy and rapidity which defied 
interruption. 

Ere she finished the last sentence, Colonel 
Merton had sat holt upright in his hed, 
drops of agony pouring down his forehead, 
his hands were clenched, his eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets. In choking 
accents he uttered, — 

" Eve, you rave ! what murder ? Colonel 
Nesmond died in honourable fight." 

'^ No, Chudleigh, you mean this in kind- 
ness ; but Dr. McPherson, in pity to my 
despair, related the facts. Had I indeed 
continued in the belief that you had de- 
stroyed Zied, and on my account, madness 
had been the result; but retrospection is 
now vain. Shall I summon my servantis to 
seize the assassin, and yield him up to the 
punishment he so well deserves ?" 

He sprang from his bed, grasped at his 
sword — ever at its head — and drew it im- 
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pulsively from the scabbard ; he looked fear* 
fully agitated. 

" In mercy, compose yourself," she whis- 
pered, laying her hand on his shoulder. 
" Listen — at this moment Nial Bamulph 
has hidden himself in the lumber-room ; 
rouse your self-possession ! the murderer of 
Zied Nesmond shall not escape retributive 
justice !" 

Colonel Merton looked steadily, yet some- 
what vacantly, in her face ; then pressed his 
left hand on his forehead, supporting himself 
on the sword. 

" Pray explain yourself. Eve ; I fancy that 
I am raving. I feel confused and faint.'* 
Pouring out a glass of water from the crypt, 
he swallowed it ravenously ; it revived him. 
He paced the room, and after a time, said, — 

"Eve, I am better; explain yourself — 
speak out explicitly; what said you of 
murder, of justice, of retribution ? — or did 
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I rave ? It must be so. And Eve, you, so 
calm and gentle, appear dreadfully excited. 
In short, I am distracted." 

Eve succinctly repeated how she had dis- 
covered Nial, and her conviction that he 
prowled about the Bower to commit some 
other murder ; it might be him, Chudleigh, 
or it might be in expectation of meeting 
Siward. Here she actually screamed from 
excess of terror. Colonel Merton had not 
spoken, but kept his face buried on the 
pillow ; and more loudly still, she proceeded 
to say, — 

" Oh ! arouse yourself, or the murderer 
may escape ! — and I feel as if I were the ap- 
pointed agent to bring him to punishment — 
to death!" 

" To the gallows !" furiously muttered Co- 
lonel Merton. Again he paced the chamber. 

" Oh ! lose no time," she cried ; " if Nial 
suspects our intentions, he may escape to 
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some den of his vile associates. Mark me, 
Chudleigh ; he never wantonly had ventured 
within the precincts of your house, unless 
harried by some fell purpose." 

He turned fiercely on her, reiterating, — 

" Our intentions, woman ! say your pur- 
pose. Whatever Nial's crime, in respect 
of the near relationship, I would not drag 
him to justice." 

" Nay, Colonel Merton, you astonish me ! 
let me do justice to your inflexible morality, 
your fixedness of purpose and respect for 
opinion. You never would intentionally 
permit an assassin to escape — a proved one, 
Doctor McPherson explained, and find sanc- 
tuary in your house? oh, no." 

** McPherson is a gossiping fool," he 
replied, doggedly — " to tell you of a brother's 
guilt." 

" Oh ! Chudleigh, have I not said it was 
in mercy — to disabuse my mind from the 
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dreadful idea of the duel?" She buried 
her face in her spread hands^ and pelded to 
a passion of tears. ''How could I have 
survived the idea that Zied Nesmond fell by 
your hand, and I the cause ?" 

He turned on her ; his ferocious jealousy 
again revived — his countenance was livid. 
He shook her violently by the shoulder, ex- 
claiming, — 

" Wretched, abandoned woman ! one sen- 
timent seems to rule your soul 1 Love for 
Zied Nesmond — even in his grave, — ^it is but 
of him you think ! You worship his me- 
mory : and to its revenge would offer up a 
brother's life — and brand with disgrace your 
son I Oh ! worse than heathen I I speak 
not of myself. Oh ! Eve, in all you de- 
ceived me. I believed you gentle, meek, 
affectionate — and you scorn me— revolt from 
my love. Oh ! you have proved to me a 
curse, and yet deny me even pity. We 
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must part. Eve; — would to God we had 
never met V* 

Where now was the courage springing from 
excitement? — gone,^on the instant Eve's 
tender form trembled beneath her husband's 
powerful grasp; indeed, the stoutest, who 
beheld the glaring of his eyes, and his 
mouth foaming with rage, might have trem- 
bled — his passion so mastered his reason. 

" Wretched, cruel woman !" he called out, 
" though the measure is violent, you leave me 
no choice ; for the present I shall confine 
you, else, in the fulfilment of your unnatural 
revenge, you consign your brother to an ig- 
nominious death — thus stamping indelible 
disgrace on your family. Surely some fiend 
inspires you to this act, so unlike your 
former self." 

While thus speaking, he hurried on his 
clothes; then retired, locking the door after 
him. 
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Relieved from his presence, Mrs. Merton 
threw herself on the couch, and probably, 
owing to the great fatigue of the last few hours, 
sunk into a long refreshing slumber ; from 
which, at early morning, she awoke refreshed, 
and her mind calmed down. For a time, 
the past scene returned as a troubled dream ; 
but when reflection convinced her of its 
reality, horror at thinking that from any 
state of mind she could have contemplated 
resigning her brother to justice, filled her 
with shame and remorse. 

Sinking on her knees, she fervently re- 
turned thanks to the throne of grace for 
having shielded her from a crime which 
would have rendered her future life still 
more wretched ; and her heart softened in 
gratitude to Colonel Merton for the indigna- 
tion he had experienced at her evil intention, 
and the decided part he had taken to prevent 
its execution. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Eve had not undressed. In the morning, 
Colonel Merton just opened the door, and 
pushed in a tray of refreshments ; after that, 
until the following morning, about ten, she 
saw no person; when he entered, looking 
miserably ill, but calm : he sat down near the 
bed, where she reclined — her head supported 
against the post ; and with feeUng re- 
marked, — 

' *Your strange cooduct obliged me to act 

VOL. II. p 
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the ruffian, by thus confining you ; I regret 
the necessity, Eve." 

"Not so/' she interrupted, "it was a 
kindness — a blessing, to save me from the 
horrid act, I must have been mad to even 
contemplate; my nervous system is so 
shaken, that when I saw Nial whistling un- 
concernedly, such dreadful sensations passed 
through my brain ; yes, I must have rambled, 
for I just remember hastening to my cham- 
ber, and though a short time before I could 
scarcely have crossed it, from feebleness rush- 
ing about like one possessed. Now, Chud 
leigh, we are going to part, receive my 
solemn assurance, that when sane, nothing 
could tempt me to act — even to a stranger 
— a violent, revengeful part — God forbid ; 
— * Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord;' 
and no doubt, at his appointed time, the 
assassin of the ill-fated Zied will be brought 
to punishment." 
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Again bis fury rose; still he muttered, 
"This Nesmond is your soul's idol; ^y 
should I regret either of you?" 

She rose, and approaching the lattice, 
stooped forward to let the breeze play on her 
burning temples. 

" It is your own fault," he cried out ; " I 
struggle to retain composure, to preserve 
the conduct of a gentleman, to shield my 
tortured spirit from despair, but you goad 
me on ; let there then be no more allusion 
to Colonel Nesmond — he is at rest; and 
last night Nial Barnulph sailed in a trader 
for the far West, and now may scoff at 
your anticipated vengeance." He laughed 
scomfdlly, though drops of agony rolled 
down his brow. 

Shocked beyond expression at his evident 
agony, in a deprecating tone, she^aid, — 

" Chudleigh, I am glad that Nial has 

p 2 
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escaped. Speak at pleasure, and fear not 
I shall avoid any subject likely to offend." 

'' Just now I am unequal/' lie hastily re- 
plied ; '' to-morrow, at this hour, I shall be 
in your boudoir." He retired, leaving the 
door open: and immediately Mrs. Merton 
hurried to her apartments. 

It was past noon on the following day 
ere Colonel Merton entered the boudoir ; he 
was dressed with his former attention to ap- 
pearance, and a mounted groom led his 
horse under the lattice. 

'* I am hurried," he observed, speaking in 
a husky voice; *' and, Eve, McPherson 
says that both you and I must avoid exciting 
subjects." 

She bowed, without speaking. 

" What I have to say is, that though 
no cause exists which could lead to our legal 
separation, still I think that you rather de- 
sire it." 
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" Undoubtedly I do/' was the reply. 
" Oh ! Eve," he burst forth, " I loved you 
so passionately, so exclusively, that when 
the discovery of your deception came to my 
knowledge, then I uprooted you from my 
heart, and the demon of angry passions 
rushed in and filled the void. Oh! you 
know not what a wretch I am !" He paced 
the narrow apartment with frantic steps. 

She coldly observed — " I thought, Chud- 
leigh, that we were to avoid exciting subjects." 
" You are right," he replied with bitter- 
ness ; '^ cold-hearted, passionless woman ! 
you are unworthy to awaken these regrets." 
After awhile, acquiring composure, he 
said, " Well then. Eve, I have made prepa- 
rations for your immediate return to Eng- 
land. There can be no doubt but that the 
good old lady of the castle will welcome her 
grandchild, also my aunt. Lady Merton, will 
gladly receive you« So far for your destina- 
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tion ; and as our domestic disagreements have 
already afforded too much scandal to the 
gossips of Colombo, Doctor McPherson has 
announced that you return to Europe for 
the restoration of your health — ^and you look 
iU, Eve— very ill." 

He paused — ^gazed wistfully at her — ^then 
clasping his hands, exclaimed, with emotion, — 

'' This uprooting of our best affections in 
the fullness of bliss, is dreadful, cruel, un- 
bearable 1" 

She offered no reply, but shuddered at his 
violence; besides, her heart was hardened 
against him, not having yet learned to forgive 
as she would be forgiven. 

After a time, speaking hurriedly, he re- 
marked — *' This is the seventeenth of De- 
cember — I have arranged for your sailing in 
the Fidelles on the twenty-ninth, when it 
starts from this, being bound for England ; 
so on the twenty-second you leave this, our 
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Paradise. Then I have made every arrange- 
ment with Captain Priestley of the Fidelles 
for your accommodation. Lately arrived^ 
I trust he has not heard the scandal attached 
to our family. Good God ! I could not sur- 
vive the reports reaching England^ where I 
was so esteemed." 

" There," she repUed, with spirit, " I am 
impregnable to more grief. Degraded by a 
husband's cruel injustice, deserted by my 
acquaintances for the same, I have lost all 
respect for public opinion. The light by 
which the many guide their way, I have 
proved to be false." 

" Enough of this," he interrupted. " Then, 
Eve, I have acted liberally, no after- 
conduct on your side could make me forget 
that I had received a good fortune with my 
young and beautiful bride. Oh ! Eve, who 
could have supposed that former passion 
and existing deception lurked beneath the 
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angelic countenance of her that I folded to my 
heart as earth's dearest treasure, my Creator's 
best gift ? Serpent !" he actually screamed 
the word — " you have been my destruction/' 

Mrs. Merton remained passive, she dared 
not interrupt these paroxysms of rage — ^he 
was in an awful state ; now perfectly calm, 
then as some idea rose to his mind, jrielding 
to uncurbed anger, bordering on frenzy. 

" Bear with me,*' he said, " I will com- 
mand myself. And for this purpose let us 
not again meet until the day of your depar- 
ture, when of course I shall see you on 
board. Now, speak in sincerity, is there 
any thing that you wish for in the way of 
bijouterie for your cabinets — or in dress or 
jewellery ? have no hesitations, your wishes 
shall be gratified." 

'' Bijouterie ! dress I ornaments !" she 
reiterated, in scornful accents. ** Colonel 
Merton, such gauds from henceforth are tp 
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me useless. I require nothing but my boy ; 
my Siward, of course, accompanies me to 
England. Its climate is far healthier for a 
son of Britain, and surely its morals are pre- 
ferable to the dissolute habits of the East ; 
then he should be educated in his father's 
country. Siward comes then with me !" she 
spoke with trembUng emotion, dreading 
separation from her boy. 

" Eve, he shall choose between us," Col- 
onel Merton replied, in subdued accents. 

" Judge between us !" she cried passion- 
ately — "judge between us! no, he will be 
tutored, terrified, prejudiced against his 
mother, his nurse. Already has he not been 
torn from me, and placed under a stranger's 
care ? — ^and to expect that I could ever for- 
give that act — never, never, never!" — her 
maternal fears roused, she stamped in des- 
pair, foreseeing that she would be separated 
from her only chUd, Siward, her beloved one. 
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Colonel Merton looked shocked : — ere he 
could reply, Mrs. Dalzell and Siward, just 
arrived, entered. 

The former, seeing Colonel Merton and 
Eve together, retired, offering some apology. 
The child ran to embrace his mother : three 
days had elapsed since they last had met. 

" Siward," said Merton, " listen atten- 
tively to what I am going to say to you now, 
my boy." 

"Yes, papa!" and the child stood be- 
tween them. 

" Well then, Siward, attend. — Your 
mamma is ill — this climate is too relaxing 
for her — so Dr. McPherson has ordered her 
to England. Thus she and I must separate." 

Siward, with a bound, clung round his 
mother, sobbing violently. She folded him 
to her heart, kissing his fair forehead. 

" Consequently," continued Colonel Mer- 
ton, " my son, within a few days, your mother 
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leaves Ceylcgj, while business obliges me to 
continue here. So, Siward, you must choose 
between us." 

" Surely, my child," cried Eve, '' you 
would not desert your fond mother ?" 

" If I must choose,'* wept the boy, " oh ! 
mamma, I could not leave my papa I" 

" Farewell to you both, father and son," 
she cried, and fled from the apartment. 

Nothing had sunk so deep into Eve's mind, 
or nourished such misanthropy, as Siward's 
preference of his father, (who, by the way, 
had ever indulged him, particularly after 
separating him from his mother). She had 
so loved the boy, was so proud of him, he 
was so enshrined in her heart ; and what 
rendered the circumstance more galling^ was 
she knew that Mrs. Dalzell had taken much 
pains to disabuse his young mind from an 
opinion impressed on it during the confusion 
of Neno's loss — that she, his mother, was in 
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fault ; but the first received opinion of a 
child, as it cannot reason, is rarely removed 
— ^from henceforth Eve resolved to shun 
human sympathy. In a few days she was 
to leave the Bower, so long the paradise of 
peace and love, but which sin had then 
blasted by crime and death. '' Her pleasant 
time was gone ;" she was cast oflF by the 
world, and she would renounce and hate 
the world accordingly. 

On that^evening, Mrs, Dalzell, with Si- 
ward, took up their residence at the Bower 
for the few days Mrs. Merton was to remain. 
Eve expressed no pleasure at having her son 
near, and this deeply grieved the boy, whose 
young life was already shadowed by the 
estrangement of his parents. Colonel Mer- 
ton had taken a final leave of the Bower, 
which he had let, from the following week, 
to another family, and settled in Colombo. 

Eve witnessed the preparations that Mrs. 
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Dalzell was making for her ( Eve's) depar- 
ture with listless indifference, not even ex- 
citing herself to offer an opinion. But the 
christian cheerfulness and patience of Mrs. 
Dalzell seemed inexhaustible; and besides, 
she sympathised in the unhappiness of Mrs. 
Merton, towards whom she experienced a 
sincere affection. 

The day previous to the one fixed for 
Mrs. Merton's departure ; for the first time 
since Colonel Nesmond's death, she visited 
every spot of former interest round the 
Bower, even walked down the broad avenue, 
and stood under the shade of the ancient 
taUpot tree ; and as memory brought back in 
array the scene of the bearded monkey's 
attack, and Colonel Nesmond's rescue, she 
felt that the wild emotions they had 
awakened were preferable to the death-like 
calm of spirits, where nothing interested, 
where the very consciousness of existence 
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was a burthen. It seemed as if her heart 
had turned into a stone, and that all sensa- 
tion perished with it ; and she was the morei 
confirmed in this fancy, when strolling to 
the bench, where she had discovered Zied's 
body. She lay down on it, still shed no tears. 

It was twilight, a short, but glorious one, 
and Eve sat in the kiosk, Mrs. Dalzell sat 
beside her. '' What a beautiful afternoon^ 
my dear friend," observed the latter. 

'' My last in paradise," she answered, 
mildly ; " but happily, I have become in- 
sensible to regret." 

" But not to those bright stars, Mrs. Mer- 
ton, you have oft acknowledged that this 
is your favourite hour; and I know that 
you indulged fancy by naming some of 
those beautiful stars after particular friends." 
, ''Dreams of childhood, Mrs. Dalzell, a 
glittering veil, by which Youth struggles to 
shade off the realities of earth's cormptions ; 
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but Time, with ruthless hand, draws it aside. 
Then, though other passions, Ambition, 
Pride, Avarice, may replace Love, still there 
is no real unadulterated joy : however, my 
sojourn will not be long. My ever-kind 
friend, good night ; you have promised to 
see me on board to-morrow, — Siward is 
blessed in your protection, — good night, ac- 
cept this as a remembrance.'" She placed 
a brilliant ring of great value on her finger, 
observing, " I would be alone." 

Mrs. Dalzell perfectly comprehended her 
state, and resolved to rouse her to feeling, 
even though it were grief. She shuddered 
as she reflected to what apathy and clinging 
to death as a release might lead ; so, point- 
ing towards the east, she exclaimed, ''Do, 
Mrs. Merton, look at that glorious star ; it 
must, I think, be a planet, from its steady 
brilliancy — it is the one that in Bombay you 
christened Zied — he often pointed it out to 
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me; for I enjoyed his confidence. This 
moment it is shining on us/' 

Eve fixed her eyes steadily on Mrs, Dalzell, 
then on the star. A sigh escaped as she ob- 
served, *'Its light should have been ex- 
tinguished when Zied died." 

That sigh was hailed by Mrs. Dalzell with 
pleasure, as a proof of feeling — ^so many 
days had passed since Eve seemed to be ca. 
pable of emotion — and she resolved to fol- 
low it up. 

" Yes, Mrs. Merton, Colonel Nesmond 
was my friend — a liberal one he proved ; and 
to have been honoured with the friendship 
of such a man was a blessing, but God's will 
be done! he is gone," — she wept aloud, — 
*' never had the so gallant or lofty- 
minded a commander, he had more worth 
than the whole corps put together. Well, 
after Neno's loss — poor child ! and that most 
extraordinary report that you had aided her 
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disappearance, though there was not one 
corroborating evidence of such a deed, and 
that I stepped forward and voluntarily swore 
to the facts I had witnessed, — but all this 
now is of no avail, nor is there any advan- 
tage in following up this nefarious business. 

" On the very evening that he was assassi- 
nated Colonel Nesmond called upon me, 
and at once related the particulars of having 
met you in the mirador, and that he had 
promised to see you on that evening, to 
make his final adieux, but that he had then 
resolved upon not going. It might expose 
you to unkind remarks; and besides, it 
would reawaken regrets in himself, which, 
as a Christian, he deemed culpable ; so that 
in place of going to the Bower, he would ride 
to the cemetery, to take a last view ofNeno's 
sad resting-place." 

Here Eve, roused to the keenest sensi- 
voL. II. a 
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bility, grasped Mrs. Dalzell by the arm, ex- 
claiming, — 

''Oh! speak those words again; repeat, 
nay, swear, that Zied Nesmond was not on 
his way to visit me when he met his fright- 
ful death." 

•* Most positively he was not — on the 
contrary, was returning to Colombo— and 
had resolved not to visit the Bower." 

Eve fell on her knees in an ecstasy of wild 
emotion. " Oh !" she cried, " the load of 
sorrow, of crime, this raises from my heart. 
1 had urged Zied, against his better feelings, 
to come to the Bower, and then I thought — 
oh ! I was convinced that it was owing to 
that he had delayed in Colombo, and enter- 
ed the private avenue, which does extend to 
the Bower. Oh, blessed God ! it is perfect joy 
to know that in no way was I connected 
with the fearful murder. Had it been a 
duel withLChudleigh, arising from jealousy. 
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then had I accused myself; but now that 
guilt is off my soul. Dear Mrs. Dalzell, 
why did you not before acquaint me of these 
facts?" 

''Had I been aware that you had not 
known them, I certainly had done so; it 
was very stupid. Pray excuse me; wil- 
lingly would I alleviate your every sorrow." 

'' I have nothing to excuse, all to thank 
you for," she replied, rising from her knees> 
and placing herself near Mrs. Dalzell, whose 
hand she took. 

*' But I am anxious, Mrs. Merton, to see 
you retire^ to rest : heavy dews are falling, 
and a long voyage is before you. Here 
then — (she raised a parcel by her side, pre- 
senting it to Mrs. Merton,) — Colonel Nes- 
mond sent you this, not to be delivered un- 
til the eve of your departure. * Tell Eve,' 
he said, with feeling, ' that this contains the 
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last request of one i^ho never ceased to love 
and esteem her beyond all other earthly 

beings.' " 

» « « « 

The parcel contained a folio Polyglot Bible, 
of great antiquity and value. The cover of 
superb arabesque, though tarnished, was in 
great preservation, the clasps of solid gold ; 
the fine printing of the holy work seemed like 
a stripe down the centre of each leaf, so broad 
were the margins ; and every chapter was 
headed by an appropriate illumination, ex- 
quisitely painted and gilt, evidently executed 
at different periods, and by dififerent hands 

. On a fair sheet of vellum, lately inserted, 
was written — 

"Dear Eve, — A mysterious sentiment, 
nntangible to my reason, but against which 
I have vainly struggled, assures me that 1 
have not long to live ; consequently, I pre- 
sent to you^ as the person dearest to me on 
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earth, this sacred volume, bequeathed to me 
by toy dying mother — too late, I learned, to 
appreciate the blessing it contained ; but by a 
Redeemer's atonement, even in the eleventh 
hour, I may, by sincere penitence, be ab- 
solved and accepted. Pray for me. Eve. 

"When Siward, the betrothed of my 
angel's child, comes to man's estate, then 
must he be exposed to the temptations and 
trials of this world ; then, Eve, give him the 
sacred volume from me. So presented, it 
may serve as a shield to guard him from sin, 
whose fruits are bitterness ; farewell, Eve ! 
as compensation for much evil to which, 
through me, you have been exposed, I send 
you the Comforter. 

" ZiED Nesmond." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Wb have passed over Mrs. Merton's fare- 
wells ; she sufifered agonies of grief at taking 
leave of Siward, who clang sobbing to her 
neck, entreating that she would not leave. 
Her short-lived and most unjust anger to 
the child, for preferring his father, filled her 
with remorse, and she solemnly entreated 
Mrs. Dalzell to watch over him with mater- 
nal tenderness. 

Colonel Merton was unequal to take a 
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last leave of Eve, who still agitated his soul 
with the conflicting sentiments of love, 
s^gei*} jealousy/ despair. She was pleased 
at his absence : he had lost her respect 
from the hour that she was aware of his 
having sheltered the assassin of Zied Nes- 
mond, aiding his escape from justice. 
Strange caprice in him, who, on mere suspi- 
^cion, had been so merciless to her; and 
she felt that even the outbreaks of violent 
passion were more excusable than the total 
want of principle such conduct evinced. 
To her view it rendered Chudleigh's past 
life of stern morality a profession, a farce, 

and her contempt arose to scorn. 

* * # * 

The Fidelles put in to Dover, where Lady 
Merton waited to receive Eve, who proceeded 
with her to a cottage omee she had in Devon- 
shire, in the neighbourhood of Exeter ; and 
there the dear old Dame of the Castle 
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joined Eve, whose health was too delicate to 
encounter the keen border breezes. 

Of necessity, Lady Bamulph had been 
apprized of the death of Neno and of Zied 
Nesmond ; but the tragic particulars were 
kept from her knowledge — it had been cruel 
to embitter her remaining life with such de- 
tails of crime. 

From her Eve learned, that by letters re- 
ceived at the Castle from Colonel Nesmond — 
some weeks previous to his death — she, Lady 
Bamulph, had learned of Colonel Merton's 
jealousy on learning of his wife's early en- 
gagement ; and that, at Zied's desire, every 
letter connected with the business — also the 
explanation of his marriage with Therese 
— had been forwarded to Ceylon, and must 
have reached — by calculation — about five 
weeks after her departure. 

To the kind dame's regrets that they had 
not reached in time to prevent a separation, 
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Eve offered no comment ; but her very re- 
ligion then taught her, that the man who 
could afford sanctuary to a determined mur- 
derer, was unworthy of being a companion 
of even a wife. Besides, she was aware that 
her own letter — read at the inquest — had 
acquitted her of the supposed guilt — though 
even that seemed unequal to alloy Colonel 
Merton's foundless jealousy. 

Time, with its undeviating pace, glided 
rapidly by ; meantime, Mrs. Merton, in the 
wreck of her own happiness, found consola- 
tion in promoting the welfare of others ; and 
these cheerful duties reinstated her health, 
though family circumstances often awakened 
regrets and anxiety. 

For the first three years after her return 
to England, Mrs. Dalzell had been a frequent 
correspondent ; and Eve learned, with regret, 
that Colonel Merton, in opposition to his 
former habits of austere morality, had rushed 
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into dissipation. This deeply grieved her — 
soon after, letters from the neighbourhood of 
Cadiz arrived to Lady Bamulph from Tfae- 
rese, announcing her intention of coming to 
the Castle. On learning this» so great was 
Eve's dread of meeting her sister — ^it almost 
amounted to a superstition — that she pre- 
vailed upon Lady Merton to accompany her 
to Italy, and there continued for nearly 
eighteen months, when she hastened back 
to England, as by that time Mrs. Nesmond 
had returned to Spain; and, more important 
far to Eve, Siward had been sent to school 
at Eton, with full permission to spend his 
vacations with his mother at her pleasure. 
The corps to which Captain Dalzell belonged 
had been ordered to the Canadas, and there* 
fore Siward had come to England by his 
father's express command. 

The restoration of her son filled Mrs. Mer- 
ton with happiness ; he had been carefully 
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attended to by Mrs. Dalzell, and by the best 
masters that Colombo could command ; so, 
on the whole, he was a gay, handsome, well- 
educated youth, of a remarkably fine temper 
and sound principles — a little too much in- 
clined, it might be, to romance ; but this 
was the error of a too vivid imagination, 
nourished, not checked, by a residence in 
Ceylon. 

Siward, during his vacations, would have 
far preferred Castle Barnulph to Devonshire ; 
however, in compliment to a family with 
whom Mrs. Merton had formed a friendship, 
he spent most of his time in the latter, not 
at Lady Merton*s pretty cottage ornee, but 
at the noble residence of Colonel Norsley, 
some two short miles distant from the cot- 
tage. There he could enjoy the sylvan 
sports in which he so much delighted, and 
with any companions he chose to invite ; 
and there, too, have the society of Mary 
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Aylesfort — Colonel Norsley's presumptive 
heiress, and the only child of Archdeacon 
Aylesfort. 

And thus, with few events worthy of no- 
tice, years rolled on, until the death of Lady 
Bamulph ; and then again a change passed 
over the life of Eve, and once more, by a 
combination of circumstances, over which 
she had no control, in a great measure, The- 
rese became the arbitress of her destiny. 

Eve had been in constant attendance upon 
Lady Bamulph previous to her death. It 
needeth not to dwell on her regrets at the . 
event, modified by a knowledge that from 
the advanced life of the ancient dame, even 

had she struggled on a little longer, it would 

« 
only have been to endure suffering and im- 
becility. 

The last sad offices to the departed over, 
gladly would she have hastened back to 
Devonshire, henceforward to be her future 
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home — (for Lady Merton had settled the 
cottage and five hundred a year upon her) — 
but she considered it a duty to remain at the 
Castle until Therese*s pleasure respecting 
arrangements were known ; and Therese 
being now the heiress in possession of the 
royal fief, it was Eve's belief that she 
would at once take possession of the Castle, 
as its lady paramount, and gratify her love 
of pomp and effect by living in feudal 
state ; — to which, owing to the strict honour 
of the departed lady in clearing oflf all the 
debts incurred by her predecessor, its reve- 
nues were then fully competent. 

But well as Mrs. Merton knew Therese, 
she had formed no conception of the extra- 
vagant lengths to which her caprice and 
hungering after notoriety could lead, and 
which ultimately caused such misery to 
those within the circle of her fatal in- 
fluence. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Scarcely had the last respects been paid 
to the departed, when Eve received a most 
elaborate letter from Mrs. Nesmond, ex- 
plaining that, three years previously, she had 
seceded from the Church of England, and 
been received into that of Rome. 

The next part of Mrs. Nesmond's letter 
still more surprised, if, indeed, any conduct 
of that strangely capricious woman could 
astonish. She wrote thus : — 
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'' Eve, I wish now to mention that Zoe, 
the Moor, has been residing with me for 
some years. We met in Spain — by chance, 
you would say, were I to relate the circum- 
stance ; but faith teaches me that here again 
a Divine Providence interfered in my fa- 
vour, for I owe my present belief to Zoe's 
instructions ; and at her particular request 
acquaint you with the following facts. 

*' The Moor, considering that, as she had 
dedicated the little Neno, under the name of 
Zima, or the atonement, to the Virgin, by 
the most solemn vows : on finding that I 
had affianced her to Siward — believing it to 
be her bounden duty to preserve the con- 
secrated to God from pollution, to which 
purpose all means, however illegal to man's 
views, she knew to be holy — confided her 
plans to Nial Barnulph, who unhesitatingly 
adopted her views, and proffered his assist- 
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ance ; and as assistants would be absolutely 
necessaryi Nial engaged David Acton and 
his wife, the Irish laundress, by large bribes, 
to forward their schemes. Circumstances 
favoured the carrying off the child : but as 
you, Eve, must remember the particulars at- 
tending that event, I pass them over. What 
Zoe particularly wishes you to understand 
is, that no violence to the dear child was 
contemplated; far from it; she was con- 
signed to the Irish woman, David Acton's 
wife, who had suckled her, (the same woman, 
dear Eve, who at the baptism you mistook 
for an Andalusian peasant), because Zoe 
commanded her to affect that she did not 
comprehend the English language. 

" To return to poor Neno, of whose fate, 
dear Eve, you have long been acquitted of 
having taken any part with — her nurse, a 
person of extreme tenderness, she was 
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placed in a secluded house, belonging to a 
Jaddise^ whom Nial knew, and bribed to 
secrecy. At the time Neno was carried 
off, you may remember, she did not wear 
the amulet, or mystic collar that had been 
fastened round her by the Carmelite sisters ; 
these, with the orient pearl necklace, were 
lodged in a valuable casket belonging to Zoe, 
and the wretch David Acton, who through 
his wife was conversant with their great 
value, carried them off, also the case of 
diamonds on my dressing-table; the latter 
were discovered in the wreck of the vessel, 
but of the former no account has ever 
reached. Here I should remark that Zoe 
had commanded David to bring her casket 
with the child ; for when, some time pre- 
vious to that sad epoch, in anger I dismissed 
the Moor, she had neglected removing this 
casket of valuables. I regret very much the 
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loss of the pearl and amulet, both, no doubt, 
buried in ^the deep, if not — ^which I con- 
sider to the full as probable — found on the 
body of David Acton by some of the En- 
glish sailors ; of course, acting on the sug- 
gestion, I have made every enquiry, but, as 
might be expected, without effect." 

After this, followed a long tirade of advice 
to Mrs. Merton ; concluding — " Adieu, sister 
in flesh, but not in spirit. Thbrese/' 

A few days after the receipt of this letter, 
the daily papers announced that Colonel 
Nesmond's beautiful and accomplished widow 
had renounced the errors of the Protestant 
church, and had been received inta that of 
Rome, with all the pride and pomp of cir- 
cumstances. 

As Eve read the elaborate account, she 
felt Zied had been fortunate to escape, even 
in the arms of death, from the influence of 
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such a woman. Considering that Mrs. Nes- 
mond was her senior in years, it acquitted 
her, Eve, of any interference; so, without 
the least observation on her new profession, 
she concluded a cold, formal letter, by ex- 
pressing a wish that final arrangements 
relative to the Castle were concluded — being 
anxious to return to Devonshire, and to the 
society of Lady Merton. 

Three months of the mourning for Lady 
Bamulph were scarcely past ; during this 
period Mrs. Merton remained at the Castle ; 
no person, excepting Mary Aylesfort, who 
had kindly followed to soothe her retire- 
ment, being aware of her residing there. 
She was a stranger to the gentry of the 
neighbourhood ; as the only period since 
her iharriage that she had spent any con- 
tinued time with the late Lady Barnulph, was 
when Colonel Merton was suffering from his 

R 2 
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wounds, and in consequence had declined 
all company. 

It was at this period that E^e first 
learned, though it had occurred some months 
previously, that, in consequence of fading 
health rendering him unequal to a tropical 
clime, Sir Chudleigh — for he had been made 
Knight Commander of the Bath — ^had arrived 
in England, and, by the advice of his 
medical attendant, was then in Bath, and 
Si ward, who wrote the intelligence, was at 
the time staying with his father. 

** This," reflected Eve, " can make no dif- 
ference to me; we are separated for life. 
Oh ! I trust that we may never meet. It is 
our mutual wish.'' Yet the intelUgence 
cast a shade of depression that she could 
not conquer, over her spirits ; and these 
shadows of coming sorrow were soon re- 
alized. 
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On learning of Sir Chudleigh having been 
obliged to resign his post in India, a new 
scene to act the heroine rose in Therese's 
imagination. Then came to her sister, also 
to Sir Chudleigh, elaborate epistles, far too 
prolix for copying. As a peace-offering for 
the grievous sin she had unintentionally 
been guilty of, in having caused the sepa- 
ration of her dear sister and her husband, 
she now made over to Chudleigh and Eve 
the Castle, as a residence, and one half of the 
revenues thereto belonging — they, of course, 
residing together in the Castle, assuming 
the name of Barnulph, and keeping the 
baronial Residence in its usual state. Mr. 
Becardon, the agent of the late lady, would 
forward the remaining half of the revenue 
to her (Therese) — and he alone should know 
where she resided — far removed from earth's 
temptations; and in this her retirement, 
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Zoe, the Moor, had kindly accompanied her. 
As an imperative duty, to see that all should 
be righteously fulfilled to her pious wishes, 
Mrs. Nesmond reserved the power of with- 
drawing her noble behest at pleasure, grant- 
ing one year's income to make up for in- 
convenience. 

Through Mr. Becardon, Eve, in answer to 
her sister's bombastical epistles, wrote a 
pleading answer, avowing her dread of ever 
again residing with Sir Chudleigh, and so- 
lemnly entreating of Therese to act gene- 
rously by him — his circumstances being 
involved — without compromising her, then 
independent, through Lady Mertdn's kind- 
ness, and of such simple habits, that she far 
preferred cottage life. 

This only urged on the neophyte, Therese, 
to follow up her plan ; it rendered her own 
virtue more effective to force her sister to 
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what she persisted was a duty ; in short, 
poor Eve had no choice. Sir Chudleigh, 
through his aunt Lady Merton, had sent her 
word, that, though not generally known, bis 
circumstances were embarrassed to such a 
degree, as to leave him no hope but a prison ; 
so that her son's future prospects would be 
blighted by a father's disgrace, if she re- 
fused. 

" It is my duty to live with him," wept 
Eve ; " oh, it is a terrible trial ! so arrange 
for me, dear Lady Merton ; as a companion, 
a friend, the mother of his son, I consent to 
reside with Sir Chudleigh — but never, never 
as his wife !" 

Lady Merton, with good feeling and tact, 
arranged the preliminiaries of this partial 
reunion* Six months of each year Eve 
was to reside at the Castle ; the apartments 
belonging to its late noble dame to be appro- 
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priated to her use. Those which had been 
occupied by Therese were more splendid; 
these Sir Ghudleigh might dispose of at 
pleasure. 

No time for repentance did Sir Ghudleigh 
leave, he hastened with Siward to the Castle, 
where Eve, after twelve years of separation, 
during which they had not corresponded, 
received him with emotion, but dignity. She 
thought him much altered ; but to those who 
had not seen him in the palmy days of 
domestic bUss, he was a fine, soldierly, par- 
ticularly gentlemanly-looking man. Lady 
Merton ^and Miss Aylesfort were present at 
the meeting. 

Not one gleam of past tenderness inter- 
mingled with Eve's agitation, the result of 
painful memories, incipient fears, want of 
respect, and a dislike, which only by a 
Christian's faith to forgive as she hoped to be 
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forgiven, could she have overcome. Per 
contra^ Sir Chudleigh thought her, if possible, 
more charming than ever ; this, under other 
circumstances, would have been a pleasure ; 
but the constitutional jealousy of his nature 
was wounded at this proof of how little she 
must have mourned their separation. 

In her pursuits of benevolence and lofty 
views of religion, he was not the man to sym- 
pathise ; and as the knowledge of her indif- 
ference burst on his soul, and he became 
aware that from a high sense of duty and 
interest in Siward alone, had she ever con- 
sented to their partial re-union — and as he 
reflected over the former devoted love and 
ready obedience of that truly lovely and 
amiable woman, his deep regret at the part 
he had acted towards her — though untold — 
was a far heavier retribution than any to 
which Eve in her angriest moment could 
have consigned him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

One of the most remarkable character- 
istics of Therese was, that though covetous, 
oft surprisingly so about mere trifles, still, 
from caprice or vanity — the master-passion 
— she could be lavish; generosity is too 
noble a sentiment to be applied to such a 
mind. In consequence of her now having, 
unasked, handed over half her revenues, 
being annually several thousands, and the 
Castle to Sir Chudleigh, he was enabled to 
live in the pompous style which suited his 
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taste, and he assumed a feadal pride and 
state to which he was by no means entitled. 
But, however brilliant his entertainments, 
they were deficient in the ease and con* 
viviality, for which the departed lady's hos- 
pitality had been so esteemed. The guests 
of Sir Chudleigh always felt as if they formed 
part of a pageant, to minister to the pride 
of one who was too haughty to experience 
either friendship or companionship with 
them ; and they secretly paid back his pride, 
by making a convenience of his invitations 
to meet each other, and with good appetites 
to enjoy the pleasures of a luxuriously-served 
table. 

A few weeks thus passed on, then Lady 
Merton Bamulph and Si ward arrived, and 
from thenceforward all at the Castle as- 
sumed a different aspect, and guests joyfully 
visited there. 

Graceful in manner, positively handsome, 
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full of sympathy for others, and practically 
charitable to the very utmost of her means^ 
Lady Merton soon became the admired and 
sought after by the whole neighbourhood; 
and that in despite of the half-whispered 
scandal with which these Christian people 
still regaled themselves, being founded on 
the knowledge that she had been separated 
from her husband. And at Barnulph, as 
well as in every other town, or village, or 
neighbourhood throughout Great Britain, 
of course where there is a matrimonial 
division, the woman must be in fault, and so 
stone after stone is cast at her ; however, in 
this particular case it was easier to shrug the 
shoulders, look wise, and. whisper censures, 
than mark their virtuous indignation by re- 
fusing to go to the best entertainments in 
the county, as indisputably they were at the 
Castle. Then consider — good ladies — ^that 
Siward Bamulph would be an unexception- 
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able party for any Miss that side of the 
Tweed — ^nay, he might cross the border, and 
even propriety must yield to self-interest. 

Amidst his heart's desolation, the light of 
a pure, ardent, paternal affection cast a 
radiance on the darkened path of Sir Merton; 
he loved his son with a father's pride and 
with a mother's tenderness, and warmly the 
gay, cheerful, bright-eyed youth returned the 
affection, and the sentiment was enhanced by 
respect ; he could see no fault in his father, 
so esteem kept pace with duty, and filial love 
and piety lent their aid still farther to endear 
the father to the son, who knew that he had 
been unhappy from the fierce pangs of 
jealousy — unfounded, the world said. Had it 
been otherwise, Siward felt he could not 
have survived the disgrace ; but even so, 
having ever been kept in ignorance of the 
simple matter of facts, and in defiance of 
Mrs. Dalzell's reasoning, some doubts on 
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the subject of Neno's disappearance, infused 
into his infant mind by Therese and Nial, 
still lingered there, and thus his attachment 
to his mother was clouded by suspicions he 
dared not analyse. She had discovered this 
— it grieved her — but she had anchored her 
hopes on Him to whom the secrets of all 
hearts are known ; and thus she would rather 
leave Siward under this mistaken view, than 
cast one shade on the character of the parent 
he esteemed. 

Having taken his degree at Oxford, and 
written a prize poem — undoubtedly the event 
of his life which^ on retrospection, afforded 
Siward most pleasure — he took up his resi- 
dence at the Castle. Then indeed eagerly 
were invitations sought for. Siward never 
thinking on the subject, became the popular 
man, and was given notice that on the next 
election he should walk into the borough of 
Barnulph as its member, without trouble or 
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expense. Now this, of course, was very 
gratifying to Sir Chudleigh ; but there was an- 
other subject which was far more interesting 
and more conducive to his happiness. 

As yet we have touched lightly on Miss 
Mary Aylesfort, but from henceforward she 
held no small place in the fortunes of the 
Barnulphs, with whom hers had become 
amalgamated. 

Somewhat about six years previous to 
the re-union of the Mertons, Mary's mother 
had died, leaving her thirty thousand pounds 
to be at her disposal, from the early age of 
eighteen, which she had now past by 
some months. Then, again. Colonel Norsley, 
her maternal uncle, declared that she should 
be heiress of his handsome fortune. From 
the period of Mrs. Aylesfort's death, Mary 
had spent a part of each year with Eve, at the 
Castle ; and when in Devonshire they were 
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daily together, being residing only a short 
distance from each other. 

Colonel Norsley had been an early friend 
of Sir Chudleigh's, and also had been one 
of the heroes of the Peninsular war ; and now 
being too ill to travel, had written to Sir 
Chudleigh, requesting his presence in Devon- 
shire ; and there, for the first time, the knight 
learned that, ere her demise, Mrs. Aylesfort 
had received her husband's (Archdeacon 
Aylesfort's) promise, also his, Colonel Nor- 
sley 's and Eve's, that Siward and Mary 
Aylesfort should be united — conditionally, 
that they approved of each other; but as 
they were both so young, and as the know- 
ledge might cast a restraint over their 
intercourse, or excite their minds too much 
to attend to their improvement, they were 
to be kept in total ignorance of the en- 
gagement until Siward was one-and-twenty 
— then Mary would be eighteen ; for this 
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reason was she left so early the full command 
of her fortune, and it was in consequence of 
this that the archdeacon now took up his 
residence at the manse in the vicinity of Bar- 
nulph Castle, for the parish of Barnulph, as 
well as the archdeaconry,helonged to him,and» 
being devoted to literary pursuits, while he had 
his books and chaplain, all places were alike 
to him. His chaplain was son of Captain 
Priestley, of les Fidelles, and was then the 
most esteemed friend of Eve, and in every re- 
spect a man of enlightened and pious views. 
The knowledge of his son's engagement, 
which Colonel Norsley now wished to have 
communicated to Siward, seemed to have re- 
moved some heavy load from Sir Merton's 
mind — ^his pleasure amounted to delight. 
Independent of her fortune, he entertained 
quite a paternal affection for Mary, who 
during the last six months had chiefly re- 
sided at the Castle. Her gentle cheerfulness, 
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her kind attention to him during one of his 
gloomy illnesses, the eulogium passed on 
her by Eve, and the high opinion Dr. 
Priestley entertained of her moral worth, left 
no doubt of her excellence. Then she was so 
lively, so unaffected, so accommodating, and 
obliging ; in fact, unselfish — the greatest of all 
charms; consequently, every person, however 
unamiable, could not avoid being charmed by 
the archdeacon's gentle daughter — ^who^ with 
many advantages, was so unassuming. 

On returning to the Castle, Sir Merton 
spoke on the subject to the archdeacon, ad- 
vising that he should lose no time in seeing 
Colonel Norsley, whose medical attendants 
gave no hopes of recovery. 

Though irksome to the archdeacon to 
leave his quiet retirement, he did not hesitate; 
and next day departed from the manse, con- 
signing his beloved Mary to the care of Lady 
Barnulph and Dr. Priestley. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



In less than a month after the archdeacon 
had left for Devonshire, Colonel Norsley 
died. The letters announcing the event 
were written by Siward Barnulph, who had 
accompanied the archdeacon on the melan- 
choly attendance. It was requested that 
Miss Aylsfort should be apprised, in the 
gentlest terms, of her uncle's demise ; but 
even then she was deeply aflfected by his 
loss. 
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Another week, and Mary heard from her 
father all the particulars of Colonel Nors- 
ley's last moments. Regret was lost in 
astonishment ; and the first violent emotions 
she had ever experienced^ awakened, by learn- 
ing for the first time, that since the period of 
her mother's death, she and Siward Bar- 
nulph, by mutural agreement of their 
parents, had been betrothed ; still neither of 
them had been consulted on a measure con- 
nected with their happiness. From their 
early age, it being considered more prudent 
not to apprise them of the arrangement, 
lest it might cast a restraint on their mu- 
tual intercourse. But feeling himself dying, 
Colonel Norsley had confided his secret to 
Siward Barnulph, whom he loved as a son 
— mentioning that he had left Miss Ayls- 
fort heiress to his whole property, some 
three thousand a year, in Devonshire. Co- 
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lonel Norsley also expressed a wish that the 
union should not be unnecessarily delayed, 
regretting that he could not live to witness 
the ceremony, which would consummate 
what for years had been his ardent wish. 
On all this, so interesting to his daughter, 
the archdeacon offered no comment, merely 
relating the facts in his usual cool, terse 
manner. 

Poor Mary ! how her young heart, until 
now calm, cheerful, hopeful as a child's, 
began to throb and flutter ; how many feel* 
ings, of whose existence, until the receipt of 
that cold matter-of-fact letter, she had never 
dreamt of, now budded forth into such rich 
bloom, shedding around the sweetest of all 
perfumes — the incense of a pure loving 
young spirit; and as she looked through 
the vista of coming years, the rainbow 
colours of hope, and joy, and tenderness, 
tinted the visionary prospect. 
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And now for the first time Mary's nights 
were sleepless ; how could she sink into for- 
getfulness while the image of Siward, of her 
betrothed, of her belovedy was impressed on 
her heart ? — ^how soon would he return ? — 
how would he look ? — what would he say ? 
— how would she ever find courage to answer 
the words of tenderness he would breathe 
forth ? — ay, and boldly too ! for Siward, the 
wild Oxonian, as Sir Merton termed him, 
was full of frolic and fun, and Mary blushed 
and smiled, as again and again she thought, 
'' Oh ! I never shall have courage to answer 
him/' 

Now to some it may appear passing 
strange, nevertheless it was true, all this time 
the single-hearted, unsophisticated girl, never 
spared a thought to the estate bequeathed to 
her by Colonel Norsley ; to her devoted love, 
wealth seemed scarcely a grain of dust in the 
balance of happiness. 
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All seemed to extend her expectation of 
happiness. Though Lady Barnulph, from 
delicacy, forbore speaking in direct terms of 
Miss Aylsfort's betrothment to her scm, still 
her conduct proved a knowledge of the fact. 
The blushing girl, with her heart overflowing, 
felt disappointment, that in place of con- 
versing on the interesting topic, her second 
mother merely pressed her in her arms, and, 
while tears streamed from her eyes, ex- 
claimed, '' May God bless this, my dear, dear 
child !'' These tears must be of joy — ^from 
what other source could they flow ? Then 
Sir Merton was more particular and gallant 
than ever in his attentions ; had presented her 
with some valuable oriental diamonds, ob- 
serving with a smile, " Siward must not 
have all — the fortunate fellow! — ^his own 
way, so Mary, daughter of my love, accept 
these from one who so highly values your 
inestimable worth." 
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« « « « 

The archdeacon and Siward Bamulph 
accompanied the remains of Colonel Norsley 
to Devonshire, where they were to be in- 
terred in the family vault. Sir Merton and 
some other friends ^went to join the pro- 
cession. After the funeral, Siward was to 
return with his father to the Castle, but the 
archdeacon remamed in Devonshire ; having 
been appointed executor, he had to enter into 
legal fom;is to ensure his daughter's heritage 
— probably should go to London to consult 
lawyers, &c. &c. 

There was a party at Castle Bamulph, no 
regret there for Colonel Norsley ; and as yet, 
until Siward and Miss Aylsfort were united, 
no connexion between the families. Mr. 
Priestley dined there ; and the good man, in 
despite of his serious calUng, felt well pleased 
that Mary, his dear coadjutor, looked so un- 
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usually handsome, for the two Miss Raulays, 
the Berwick belles^ were there, sparing no 
coquetry likely to attract young Barnulph, 
just the youth to win maidens' love. 

Not quite two-and-twenty, tall, with some- 
thing of his father's stately carriage, but 
more light and graceful than Sir Merton 
could ever have been, Siward came under 
the denomination of a fine young man ; his 
features, too, were high and well formed, his 
hair, complexion, and blue een, bespoke his 
Saxon lineage, and this fairness of complexion 
still more lighted up his open brow; the 
mouth was rather wide for critical proportion, 
but his teeth were so white, and the lips so 
full of character, whether speaking or at rest, 
so expressive in their smiles of candour and 
goodness, that if one could be tempted to 
apply the word ^* beautiful " to a man, one 
would say that Siward Bamulph's finely- 
formed mouth was beautiful, and that the 
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round benevolent chin beneath was worthy 
of it. 

Dinners at the Castle were always tedious ; 
no form or coui^ was ever abbreviated by 
the pompous host ; thus Dr. Priestley had full 
leisure for observation. From his superior 
he had learned the particulars of Mary and 
Siward Barnulph's having been betrothed by 
their parents without any reference to their 
inclinations ; he highly disapproved of a 
measure which he considered despotic, and 
guessed, what was indeed the case, that the 
archdeacon, engrossed with his theological 
studies, and the composition of a work which 
then absorbed him, had not sufficiently re- 
flected on the responsibility of pledging his 
daughter to an engagement which might not 
suit her views. This apprehension was soon 
removed, for with his keen perception he 
discovered that Siward had won Mary's young 
heart ; but a more painful apprehension arose 
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— did Siward love Mary ? — He hoped so, as 
matters stood ; yet it did not appear to him 
that the gay, fashionable, popular, and, gene- 
rally considered, most amiable youth, ex- 
perienced any emotion more powerful than 
esteem and companionship for his fiancee ; 
and esteem was a cold return for a love so 
ardent and devoted as Mary Aylsfort would 
bestow upon him she had chosen. Dr« 
Priestley, who had aided in forming her pure 
mind, best knew its steadiness and depth ; 
his affection for her equalled her fathers'; and 
when rising — ^the first — from the dinner- 
table, he slowly, by the path cat through 
the Bamulph demesne, wended his way to 
the archdeacon's humbler residence, tears 
rushed to his eyes, as dark shadows of 
coining woe to his esteemed pupil — Mary 
Aylsfort — ^flitted over his mind ; but he 
struggled against presentiments, which, as 
savouring of superstition, he deemed sinful. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Three weeks had elapsed since Colonel 
Norsley's fiineral, and the archdeacon had 
not returned, being obliged to proceed to 
London to meet lawyers — a great annoy- 
ance to a person of his habits. Though 
April, the air was cold — constant showers 
of rain and sleet : to this . Dr. Priestley im- 
puted Miss Aylsfort's continued absence, 
as previously, from the period she went to 
the Castle, she had walked or rode on a Shet- 
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land pony to the manse, to accompany him 
on his parochial visits. Some way he felt 
uncomfortable, having received a note from 
Mary, excusing her idleness — so she termed 
it — on the plea that, being suffering from a 
slight attack of sore throat, Lady Barnulph 
would not permit of her venturing out in 
such severe weather. 

The absence of the archdeacon left the 
chaplain no time for recreation, consequent- 
ly he had declined the frequent invitations 
to the Castle, and a fortnight elapsed with- 
out his seeing Miss Aylsfort — a most un- 
usual circumstance : when one evening, as 
he entered after some parochial visits, he 
found her quietly seated in her father's study. 
There was no light in the room but what 
emanated from the coal fire, and as she 
pensively leaned her head on her hand, he 
was struck by the pale, sad look of her sweet 
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childish, and, until lately, joyous counte- 
nance. 

With an exclamation of surprise and 
anxious enquiries relative to her cold, light- 
ing as he spoke the tapers on the mantel- 
piece, and ringing for refreshment, Mr. 
Priestley expressed his pleasure at her return. 

'' Now, dear Mr. Priestley," said Mary, 
" pray no fuss, or you will drive me back to 
the Castle, after coming to spend a couple 
of days with you, if but to make up for 
having so long neglected my parish."' 

She smiled and set about preparing tea ; 
but Mr. Priestley was not to be deceived — ^he 
saw that her gaiety was forced ; so he began 
to speak of her father, of Colonel Norsley's 
testament. Then he pointed out some pas- 
sages in the last month's reviews, and so on, 
till he directed her thoughts from objects 
of deeper interest, and he had the pleasure 
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of seeing her retire for ^the night in better 
spirits. 

On the following morning theweather had 
cleared up, and though the air was still fresh 
and cold, a bright sun enlivened every ob- 
ject, and over the deep transparent blue of 
the sky no clouds, save a few light feathery 
ones, were discernible. 

" Welcome, dear Mary !" cried Mr. Priest- 
ley, as she entered the breakfast room ; 
'' though gallantry belongs not to my func- 
tions, I must compliment you on bringing 
such fine weather. Here is the manse and 
all around so cheerful at your return; I 
shall be right glad when the archdeacon 
comes back, for then you cannot be such 
a runaway. And now to breakfast, with 
what appetite we may ; for the meal discuss- 
ed, we must be off to the hamlet. I grieve 
to say the damp and cold have caused much 
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illness, so my coadjutor must be doubly 
active to make up for lost time ; for, sick 
or well, the parishioners yearn for a sight of 
their benefactress." 

" Here is my assistant/' said Mary, hold- 
ing up a well-filled purse. She then, in 
sweet benevolence, forgetting her own im- 
mediate griefs, entered into inquiries about 
the lowly inhabitants of the hamlet. 

The morning having been thus devoted 
to acts of charity, leaning on Dr. Priestley, 
Mary slowly returned to the manse, which, 
embosomed in trees, lay at the base of a 
beautifully swelling hill, which at that side 
sloped to a terrace, upon which the recep- 
tion rooms of the Castle opened. Once or 
twice she suddenly stopped, as if to say 
something, then, overcome by timidity, with 
a sigh proceeded : observing which, plead- 
ing fatigue, Dr. Priestley sat down on a rus- 
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tic chair, which, overlooking the Tweed, 
commanded an extensive view of the oppo- 
site scenery. 

''Too thick a haze for a prospect, Mary 
dear," he said, " and we have discussed all 
the parish gossip." He paused, then taking 
her hand, exclaimed, " Dear child ! some- 
thing frets you — take courage to confide in 
me ; is there anything in my power to serve 
you V 

" Oh ! no, no, my friend !" clasping his 
hand, as tears rolled down her cheeks ; " but 
in truth, I value your good opinion so highly 
that I dread lessening it by a confession of a 
weakness I cannot on the instant conquer, — 
and yet you are the only person I can con- 
sult ; circumstances prevent my speaking to 
Lady Barnulph ; and my kind father, though 
so good, still, from his lofty sentiments, 
holds weakness in such contempt, it were 
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vain to expect his sympathy or assistance in 
my extremity ; but you, Mr. Priestley, my 
pastor and instructor, will not cast me off in 
this trouble." 

She spoke all this so wildly, so rapidly, 
once or twice starting from her seat, then 
resuming it, now clasping her hands — then 
waving them — emotion convulsed her 
form. All this time Mr. Priestley remained 
passive ; but a heavy dew gathered on his 
forehead, to see his dear, gentle, playful 
Mary, till now a child in cheerfulness and 
expression, so suddenly struck by the severe 
trials of life. But he did not lose his 
self-possession, and in the softest accents of 
his manly voice replied, — 

" Mary, as far as my power extends, com- 
mand me; and from whatever cause this 
agitation results, believe the anxiety is ex- 
aggerated by feeling.'* 
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''You are right," she answered more 
calmly, " always right. And now you must 
promise patience, for I am going to be very 
prolix, and a great egotist, and to make a 
confessor of you." 

She dashed off her tears, and smiled up 
in his face with something of her former 
childishness. 

" Now you are a good girl," he said, lay- 
ing his hand on her head, '' for you command 
your feelings, and for my patience fear not ; 
how often have you not seen it proved ? One 
word, I am aware that your confession will 
relate to Siward Barnulph and your betrothal 
to him, and 1 solemnly entreat you to be 
explicit." 

*' Well, then, I was but twelve years when 
I first met Siward. My mother had been 
ordered to try the air of Devonshire, so with 
me took up her residence in Colonel Nors- 

T 2 
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ley's noble mansion, on the sea-coast, not 
far from Exeter ; and as Castle Barnulpb 
here, from its elevation, looks down on the 
manse, so did Norsley park on a cottage 
ornee, which lay at its base, immediately on 
the coast ; — and in this, at the period. Lady 
Barnulpb resided, and Siward, then an Eto- 
nian, was spending his vacation with her. 
This was our first introduction to the Bar- 
nulphs, and it led to intimacy. To you it 
is needless to remark, what a charming per- 
son is Lady Barnulph. Her genius, her 
piety, her unfailing attentions cast a halo 
round my mother's dying pillow ; while the 
strength and tenderness with which Siward 
supported the suffering invalid from one 
couch to another — for restlessness, after a 
vainly-sought-for relief, rendered my afflicted 
parent capricious — awakened her gratitude 
and love. So when Colonel Norsley arrived, 
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she not only requested of him not to let 
Siward be sent back to school^ but secretly 
confided to him and to Lady Barnulph her 
fervent prayer, that, at a proper age, Siward 
and I should be united. Soon after this, I 
lost my mother — Lady Barnulph supplied 
her place. 

" Of course Siward and I were kept in 
ignorance of this arrangement. The good 
sense and good feeling of Lady Barnulph 
suggested how cruel it would be to check 
the happy, unrestrained companionship be- 
tween the two families by the idea of a con- 
nection which, after all, might never take 
place. 

" So matters stood until a few months 
since, when Colonel Norsley came to the 
manse. Then all the elders of both families 
met in conclave, and the mighty business 
was finally concluded upon, without the con- 
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sent of the parties chiefly concerned — mean- 
ing Si ward and myself/' Mary tried to 
smile, but again tears fell down her face. 

'' So, my dear friend, I was as innocent 
of the whole business as an unborn infant, 
until after my beloved uncle's death, when 
I received my father's letter with the com- 
munication. He mentioned both it and the 
inheritance of the Norsley estates, in the 
same trite, matter-of-fact way as if no gleam 
of feeling was attached to either possession/' 
Mary sighed, and bent her head on her 
bosom. 

" And, my dear Mary," enquired Mr. 
Priestley, " how did you receive the intelli- 
gence ? am I presumptuous to demand on 
this head a full explanation ?" 

'^ There is no presumption," she replied, 
** to serve, you must understand ; and you 
do not expect me to follow up the phases of 
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my sentiments. Enough — ^I love Siward 
Barnulph ! Thus one feeling of joy pervaded 
my being ; so 1 prayed to God to watch over 
me, that in the overflowing of happiness I 
should not forget my duty to him. That 
prayer was needless — Siward does not love 
me. You, my friend, fancied every one 
would love your Mary ; alas ! no." She 
buried her glowing face in her hands, and 
sobbed with childish vehemence, muttering, 
" I cannot help loving him." 

Mr. Priestley leant for support against the 
old elm which backed their seat ; from his 
observations, he believed that Mary was 
right — Siward did not love her — and she 
loved him. What an early blight to the 
happiness of the sweet girl beneath whose 
placid bearing ran such a stream of pure, 
deep feehng; disappointed affection, then, 
was the canker-worm which would turn the 
golden fruit of prosperity into ashes. 
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Full ten minutes passed in silence, then 
the chaplain said, — 

" Well, Mary, what can I do for you ? 
probably you have mistaken Si ward, he may 
have flirted with the Miss Rowlays — ^it is the 
world's fashion, a bad one, to my view — and 
that has roused your doubts, jealousy, and 
fears ; so in Grod's name, dear Mary, cheer 
up — you are but angry." 

** Yes, my friend, in his name, and through 
your assistance, I hope to conquer this pain- 
ful depression. Heretofore the world has 
been too bright to me, leaving me unshielded 
against disappointment;— but I dwell too 
much on my feelings — I experience no jea- 
lousy. The Miss Rowlays are very handsome 
and agreeable — Siward finds them so. To be 
brief: when I learned that he was returning; 
to the Castle, after Colonel Norsley's funeral,, 
my vain heart imaged forth that he would 
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impatiently claim me as his bride ; for me- 
mory vividly brought back, in bright array, 
a thousand instances of his boyish guardian- 
ship and love ; and I tutored my heart and 
countenance to receive calmly his impetuous 
declarations of love, and ardent entreaties 
for an early marriage. Here lay my only 
fear." She laughed hysterically. 

" r could not if I would, trace back either 
the awakening of my affection, or the rapid 
withering of its hopes. At first, after Si- 
ward's arrival at the Castle, the dread of 
betraying my sentiments dimmed my per- 
ception towards his — ^Then I discovered that 
his attentions to me, in place of being im- 
portunate, were less assiduous than formerly ; 
— ^in short, Siward rather shunned, than 
sought me ; still, in terror, I closed my eyes 
to the mortifying fact. But; let the world 
say what it will, true Ipve is clear sighted : 
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I discovered that Sir Merton irfged his son 
OQ to the union — that Lady Barnulph left us 
frequent opportunities of explaining our sen- 
timents — Oh ! I cannot proceed with these 
wounding particulars. A few days since, 
in a careless way, Siward Barnulph said, 
' Miss Aylsfort, you are such a favourite of 
my father's, he would refuse you nothing ; 
pray intercede with him to let me enter the 
army : I can obtain a commission at a week's 
warning, through a friend of mine in the 
Horse Guards. Really it is too ridiculous, 
that, being nearly two-and-twenty, I should 
be tutored like a schoolboy. I both respect 
and love my father, but I am getting restive 

at his tightening the reins of authority 

But I vow here are the Miss Rowlays ; of 
course you will ride with us.' Luckily 
Siward darted off : I rushed up stairs, put 
on my habit, and rode with the party. The 
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terrible chokilig sensation I experienced was 
imputed to cold — ' a sore throat/ they said ; 
well, this excused my remaining in my cham- 
ber, and then coming for change of air to 
the manse for a few days, or so." 

He should say something on this delicate 
topic, so Mr. Priestley merely demanded,— 

" Well, Mary, and have you requested Sir 
Merton to let his son enter the army?" 

" No, my friend ; all I have been saying 
was to win your assistance to the line of 
conduct I have resolved on pursuing. In 
the first instance, I trust that my a£fection 
for Siward is unsuspected by all save you. 
Neitt, I am not so egotistical as to blame 
him for not loving me ; but, by every sen- 
timent of dignity or truth, I owe it to 
myself, not to hear of an union with a man 
who may be hurried on by friends, by in- 
terest, to marry me." She started from her 
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seat, exclaiming, "The very^dea is so hu- 
miliating, that it makes me forget the lessons 
of meek forbearance you, my kind pastor, 
so forcibly impressed as a Christian duty ! 
Oh ! Mr. Priestley,*' she proceeded, " a 
man's stouter heart cannot picture the 
shame, the mortification, of my position ; — 
the bitterness of being placed like some 
dark cloud between Siward and the light of 
his happiness — 

" How patient you have been," observed 
Mary, rising. She leant on the chaplain's 
arm, and as they proceeded to the manse, said, 

'' My request is, that you will take an 
opportunity of explaining to Lady Bamulph 
that I disapprove of my friends having 
formed engagements for me without my 
consent ; and that much as I esteem Mr. 
Siward Barnulph and his family, nothing 
shall induce me to marry any person 
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until I reach Ihy one-and-twentieth year — 
wanting four months, that event is three 
years off; meantime, I must entreat that 
Siward does not consider himself bound by 
any engagement to me^ as I assuredly am 
not to him ; for the future — when I am of 
age — let matters take their course. Mr. 
Priestley, does this my resolve meet your 
approbation ?" 

^* Fully,*' he replied, with vivacity. '' It 
proves, dear Mary, that I did not overrate 
your understanding. Certainly the refusal 
should proceed from you. Then, should 
your affection for Siward continue, his fancy 
after the army being gratified, he can pay 
his addresses ; for his not loving you, may 
be but a fancy of yours, after all. Dear 
Mary, it seems impossible that he should not." 

Mary blushed, and her countenance 
brightened at the suggestion. 

Oh ! how easily we give ear to the de- 
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lusioQS of love ! "He certainly loves no one 
else I" she cried, with vivacity ; " and before 
his pride was hurt by this betrothal, he gave 
me every preference ; and then, Siward is so 
honourable and lofty in his sentiments, that 
probably he may fancy, from my being so 
wealthy, it would look mercenary to seek 
my hand — for it is reported that Sir Merton 
is rather a distressed man. However, the 
three years will bring all this to light. 
But here we are at the manse ; remember, 
my friend, every thing should be explained be- 
fore my father's return. It would be painful 
to dispute his authority ; still, neither the 
wishes of the departed, nor the commands 
of the living, could influence me at present 
to wed Siward Barnulph, — it were against 
my sex's dignity and maiden delicacy to 
unite my fate to a man whose love I 
doubted." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

On the following morning, Dr. Priestley 
accompanied Miss Aylsfort to the Castle. 
During their walk, she again urged the ne- 
cessity of his losing no time in explaining 
her disapprobation of the engagements her 
friends had entered into, and her express 
desire that, until she was of age, the subject 
should not be alluded to. 

Dr. Priestley expressed his willingness to 
spend the next day at the Castle. Mary 
gratefully fixed her dove-like eyes on him. 
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Here, then, without an effort or any awk- 
wardness, was an opportunity of acquainting 
Lady Barnulph of her resolve relative to the 
engagement with Siward. 

On leaving Mary, Dr. Priestley promised to 
breakfast next day at the Castle : but a press 
of business prevented him, and it was past 
mid-day ere he arrived. Grooms were lead- 
ing the horses up and down before the 
windows ; the ladies had retired to equip 
themselves for their ride, and the gentlemen, 
smoking their cigars, had lounged down 
towards the kennel. 

Enquiring for Lady Barnulph, and un- 
derstanding that she had walked down 
through the shrubbery, Dr. Priestley fol- 
lowed ; but on perceving that Siward was 
with her, and that they seemed engrossed in 
conversation, he was retiring, when the latter 
called out, — 

" Ho ! Priestley, this is fortunate ; I felt 
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uneasy about your coming ; and now, after 
much arguing, coaxing, teasing, and en- 
treaty, I have at length won this fair dame 
to my purpose : not a very evil one — merely 
to make, what old Rawley says the Irish 
call it, ' a clean breast, by confessing to your 
reverence/ Come now, dear mother," throw- 
ing his arms round her waist, '' no more 
pouting; the thing must be gone through." 

*' You are ungenerous, Siward," she re- 
plied, in an angry tone, and with a flushed 
countenance, *'so lightly to subject me to 
a severe trial; but, like all your sex, you 
are selfish towards ours — no matter what 
the relation. To me, this explanation, a 
confession as you term it, is most painful." 

"Then, dear madam," exclaimed Dr. 
Priestley, with vivacity, "do not be per- 
suaded to it. Mr. Siward, you are wrong." 
These last words were pronounced sternly, { 
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" No, Priestley/' internipted Siward, " I 
am not wrong, my mother oan have no secret 
she need blush to entrust to you — God for- 
bid !" as he spoke his brow darkened and 
flushed, and a slight shiver passed through 
his frame. 

'' Siward, you distress me," with a sigh, 
replied Lady Barnulph. 

" God forbid, dear mother !" he said em- 
phatically, pressing her to his heart. '' But 
cheer up !" turning to Priestley ; " now the 
fact is, Doctor, by the absurd interference of 
mutual friends entering into a contract of 
marriage between Miss Aylsfort and me, 
treating us as babies, as fools, not worthy of 
having our inclinations consulted — I am at a 
non plus — nay, do not interrupt me,'* for the 
chaplain attempted to speak: ''ere this, 
business, or engagement, or whatever else 
the wise elders of our family please to term 
it, advances one step further, as in honour 
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bound, Misis Aylsfort's friends must know 
exactly bow I am circumstanced as to property 
and its etceteras, or adjuncts/' He laugbed. 
'* Also this self-same bonour demands that 
the fair Mary should be made acquainted 
with my sentiments — ^my perfections, if I 
possess any — my weaknesses, of which there 
can be no doubt — and this is the subject- 
matter of debate between my lady mother 
and myself; what say you, Doctor ?" 

** That, in point of fact, you are perfectly 
right, Mr. Barnulph. In married life, where 
full confidence is not established, there can 
be no happiness or peace ; nay, more, the 
position is awfully dangerous." 

Lady Barnulph turned aside to disguise a 
passion of tears she had vainly struggled to 
repress, as her experience admitted the truth 
of the chaplain's observation. 

" Now, Priestley, we have come to the 
point," said Siward ; '' what I require is, that 
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my mother should fully explain the whys and 
wherefores connected with the^ fact, that, at 
present, though in possession of Castle Bar- 
nulph and its appliances, the true legal heir 
or heiress is in existence, and may send us 
to the right-ahout at pleasure. So much on 
the score of property ; come we to feeling. 
I know, dear parson, your wisdom will laugh 
at my folly, so be it ; better be a fool than a 
hypocrite ; one is natural, the other acquired. 
Know then, Reverend sir, that my memory, 
in despite of reason, clings to a childish love, 
to one, to whom, during infancy, I had been 
betrothed : well, she has passed away, still I 
clung to a delusion, a shade — ^in fact, on this 
point I am slightly demented. By heaven ! 
I would not for a kingdom, on any point, 
deceive the generous, single-hearted, essen- 
tially-refined, Mary Aylsfort ; neither would 
I her upright father, austere in morals, true 
in faith, but just as ignorant of the world's 
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villanieSy daily practised, in respect of money 
matters, as his benevolent daughter/' 

" Right, Siward, right," exclaimed Priest- 
ley with emotion; " why then hesitate ? a 
short time, and the Archdeacon returns ; ex- 
plain to him." 

"Explain to him!" interrupted Siward, 
with a gay laugh ; " why 1 never could pluck 
up courage, at least, until as a soldier I gird 
on a sword." 

" Young sir, this is trifling on a subject of 
moment; what am I to think?" said the 
Chaplain, angrily. 

" That, although I by no means wish to 
bind Miss Aylsfort to the engagements en- 
tered in by her friends, I not only esteem 
but admire her far more than any girl of my 
acquaintance. Lady Barnulph's confession 
will prove to one of your exalted mind, that 
I should be breaking through a vow were I 
just now to corroborate the despotic act of 
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our mutual friends. Besides, waiving every 
other consideration, Mary being heiress to so 
large a fortune, and being totally unac- 
quainted with the world — ^as it is — and quite 
ignorant of the value of property, I should 
not with my views wed her until she reached 
her one-and-twentieth year." 

'' Now," exclaimed the chaplain, with as^ 
sumed cheerfulness, ** being such a patient lis- 
tener, may I get in a word, Mr. Barnnlph?" 

''Rather difficult," observed Lady Bar- 
nulph, who had conquered her emotion^ 
'' Siward speaks so much." 

** Very few words, Doctor," gaily replied 
Siward, '' as every moment I expect to be 
summoned by the fair equestrians, so speak 
at once." 

'' I merely wish to say," said the chaplain, 
''that Miss Aylsfort commissioned me to 
acquaint you, Ijady Barnulph, and Sit 
Merton» that though her sentiments of 
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affection can know no change to a family 
she so highly esteems ; still, former intimacy 
can only be kept up by the subject of the 
engagement being never alluded to until she 
comes of age ; so here there seems a happy 
coincidence." 

Ere Siward could reply, the riding party 
dashed up, Miss Rowley leading the way. 
*' Dr. Priestley," she shouted, with her bold, 
though handsome, face expressive of satire ; 
*^ quick, quick, and bless Miss Aylsfort ! she 
fears to venture forth amidst the pagan re- 
mains we are going to investigate at the 
Druidical circle, unless shielded from the evil 
influence by the holiness of grace!" 

Blushing deeply, Mary observed, ''I 
merely expressed a wish to bid Lady Bar- 
nulph and Dr. Priestley good-bye, ere we left." 

'' At all events, Mary^" said the chaplain 
smiling, " you have my blessing.'' 

''So shielded she can fear no danger,^' 
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sneered Sir Mertoa. '^ Mount, Si ward, we 
lose the best of the day by this nonsense ; 
had any other but Miss Aylsfort — who ever 
commands here — delayed, I must have been 
impatient; au revoir,'' he added in his 
haughty way, waving his hand to the chap- 
lain and his lady : the next moment the party 
trotted off at a quick pace. 

'' Dr. Priestley^ as I am to enter into this 
explanation, pray retire with me to the library: 
the less time for reflection, the more courage 
I have to go through what I deem an un- 
necessary trial, but Siward is as pertinacious 
as a school-boy," said Lady Barnulph. 

As the chaplain followed, he reflected, 
''No explanation can do away with the 
youth's indifference. Mary was right, Siward 
does not love her — passion does not fly from 
its objects or reason and calmly calculate on 
proprieties; no^ where wisdom holds the reins, 
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love disappears ; he esteems Mary, it is true ; 
that could not be otherwise." 

By this time they had reached the Castle, 
and he followed Lady Bamulph into the 
library, painfully anxious to hear what, in 
point of fact^ were the obstacles alluded to 
by Siward Bamulph. Powerful they must be, 
to render him indifferent to such a prize 
as Mary Aylsfort. 
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CHAPTER XXU. 

f 

However painful to Eve the recapitulation 
of some of the leading events of her past 
life ; still, from the peculiar circumstances of 
the Bamulph property, and the tragic 
manner in which the little Neno, the pre- 
sumptive heir, had been carried off, and the 
mystery in which Therese enveloped her- 
self ; she fully adopted Siward's opinion of 
the absolute necessity of Miss Aylsfort's 
friends being acquainted with the leading 
facts, and then they might judge for them- 
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selires, of how far Miss Aylsfort should be 
confided in. Siward was of opinion that 
there shoidd be no reserve ; however, after 
mature deliberation, he and Lady Barnulph 
had agreed to consult with Dr. Priestley, and 
be solely guided by his opinion ; his piety, his 
superior intellect, his knowledge of the Ayls^ 
forts, their implicit confidence in him, and 
the influence he possessed in the family^ 
rendered him at once the least objectionable 
confidant and most judicious adviser on a 
matter of such extreme delicacy. 

Dr. Priestley listened with an attention 
and interest which impressed every word on 
his miemory. He had previously, through his 
father, the Captain of les Fidelles, heard much 
of the unhappy lady's history ; and the 
knowledge had enabled him to sternly re-> 
buke the scandal to which the terms on which 
she and Sir Merton lived had given rise 
among the gossiping, and, we must admit, not 
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over-refined ladies of Bamulph's neigh- 
bourhood. 

After several remarks and enquiries made 
by Dr. Priestley, as Lady Barnulph proceeded 
with her narrative, and which we pass over, 
as they would be a recapitulation of events 
already so fully related, he explained, with 
gentleness, but decision, that he had been 
authorized by Miss Aylsfort to decline even 
the subject of the engagement until she 
came of age, and that not even her father's 
authority could win her to act in opposition 
to this her firm resolve. 

"Does Mary, then, object?" interrupted 
Lady Barnulph, with uncontrollable agita- 
tion. " I had persuaded myself that she 
loved Siward ; and, oh 1 when I reflect on 
the misery brought on my father, on the 
Nesmonds, on myself, by ill-assorted unions, 
my heart trembles at the idea of Siward 
missing such a bride as Miss Aylsfort. I 
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looked upon her as a guardian angel guiding 
my child, my only child, through this 
weary world — to peace, to hope, to future 
happiness. Still, still, must I be disap- 
pointed." 

" Compose yourself,'* said Mr. Priestley ; 
" I did not say that Miss Aylsfort declined 
the union — merely that she wishes all refe- 
rence to the subject to be dropped until she 
is of age — an event which will not occur 
for two years and eight months ; meantime 
neither she nor Mr. Siward is to be con- 
sidered in the slightest degree bound to each 
other, although at present Miss Aylsfort is 
uncontrolled mistress over her large fortune ; 
for that very reason she is slow in judging 
for herself in a matter of vital importance 
to her happiness ; and by his letters, the 
archdeacon seems to decline interference.'* j 

'* To you, then. Dr. Priestley, I leave the 
explaining to Sir Merton and the archdeacon 
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Miss Aylsfort's wish, that there should he 
no engagement between her and Siward; 
also her resolve not to marry until she is 
one-and-twenty. — ^But I hear our eques- 
trian party dashing into the court. I had 
better go and receive them ; let me, if pos- 
sible, see you to-morrow, my friend." 

She shook his hand, and then hastened to the 
painful task of receiving company — ^while her 
heart was overburthened by anxious thoughts. 

Such self-command was not then required of 
the chaplain. Quitting the Castle, he struck 
unobserved into his favourite path, through 
the pine grove. He felt sad, but resolved ; 
and if his meek spirit could have indulged 
in anger, he could have been very angry 
with the archdeacon for having consented to 
engage his daughter, without even consult- 
ing her inclinations ; to say the least, it was 
inconsiderate towards one so modest, gentle, 
and pious. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Early on the foUowiDg morniag, while the 
chaplaia sat listlessly over his breakfast, pon- 
dering and cogitating as to the most respect- 
ful manner of apprising Sir Merton Barnulph 
of Miss Aylsfort's resolve not to enter into 
any engagement or promise until she had 
reached her one and twentieth year, he was 
relieved by the entrance of Siward, who, 
seating himself at the table in a careless, 
graceful manner, at once started on the sub- 
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ject which so embarrassed Dr. Priestley, by 
observing, — 

" So Doctor, I find that my lady mother 
has turned you into a confessor." 

Then observing that the chaplain looked 
annoyed, Siward extended his hand, say- 
ing,— 

" Come now, my friend, cheer up, and 
rest assured that you cannot esteem Miss 
Aylsfort more than I do. Still, I rejoice 
that matters are Ukely to come to an expla- 
nation, for my heart has long been fixed on 
spending a few years in the army. Until I 
reached my eleventh year, being under the 
care of the DalzeUs, I was accustomed to a 
military life. I am confident that Miss Ayls- 
fort does not care a sous for me ; and even 
if she did, has too much spirit to be bartered 
away like one of old Rowley's Devon cows — 
the bore ! I bad been here an hour ago, but 
he met me on the way. What say you. 
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Priestley ! why looks your reverence so glum 
today?" 

** Siward,'* observed Mr. Priestley, '* you do 
not love Miss Aylsfort ; consequently, in my 
opinion, it were better to have the engage- 
ment between you not only postponed, but 
dissolved for ever/* He spoke with stern- 
ness, almost anger. 

** Really, Priestley, I cannot comprehend 
your emphatic observation — ' you do not 
love Miss Aylsfort.* Now I do love Mary 
Aylsfort — ^she is a , sweet, amiable, charming 
girl ; and were I inclined to be a benedict, 
most truly do I assure your reverence that 
I would prefer her to any girl I eve met.** 

'' I must admit that I am not poetically a 
lover ; for in place of jumping out of my 
bed these cold nights, to gaze on the pale, 
chaste moon, and rhapsodising my fair one 
to the skies, I roll myself up in unromantic 
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blankets, resigning myself to the influence 
of Morpheus. Worse again, — rise next 
morning with admirable appetite for break- 
fast. Even so would gladly unite my fate 
to Miss Aylsfort's, only for what I consider 
cogent reasons.*' 

'* May I enquire what these reasons are ?" 
demanded Priestley, gravely. 

'* Undoubtedly, Doctor. In the first place, 
I consider our mutual friends were wrong, 
presumptuous, to form these engagements 
without Miss Aylsfort's consent — not to 
spe&k of mine." 

** Agreed ; so let that pass," interrupted 
the chaplain. "The mutual friends were 
inexcusably wrong." 

" Next," proceeded Siward, *' as in 
making up this match great pecuniary ad- 
vantages would have accrued to me, I could 
not act so dastardly a part as to take advan- 
tage of Miss Aylsfort's want of knowledge 
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of the world, and of her own position, as to 
marry her until she was of age ; still, let me 
do my friends justice — it is herself, not her 
wealth, which urged them on to what I term 
an act of injustice." 

" And these are your objections ?" ob- 
served Priestley, enquiringly. ** Are there no 
others ?" 

" In point of fact, Doctor, there arc not ; 
but why should I stoop to deception, or 
qualifying my opinions to any man's 
humour ? Such condescension forms no 
part of my character." 

Siward spoke these words proudly ; then 
more mildly added, — 

"Lady Barnulph, Dr. Priestley has ac- 
quainted you with my boyish engagement 
to Neno Nesmond. There, again, mutual 
friends, to their own whims, contracted a 
marriage for me. Well, thie awful fate of 
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the little'beaaty, my infant love, has left an 
indelible impression on my mind. But 
enough of this : Miss Aylsfort this morning 
received a letter from her father. All the 
et ceteras relative to her heirship of the 
Norsley property are settled to the arch- 
deacon's full satisfaction, so he expects to 
return this week. Had you not better, then, 
see Sir Merton to-day — explain Miss Ayls- 
fort's sentiments — also my request that no 
farther obstacles are raised to my entering 
the army ? If there be a change of minis- 
try — such is reported as probable — my 
friends will be out of power, and a commis- 
sion not so readily obtained. Come now, 
Priestley, bring this about, and I hope, ere 
three years have elapsed, that you will do 
me a still greater favour, by uniting me to 
Miss Aylsfort.'* 

Cheered by this observation, the chaplain 
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promised to walk over instanter, and speak 
to Sir Merton. 

"Meantime/' cried Si ward, as he sprang 
on his horse, " I will be off, and have an 
hour's flirting with the Rowley girls." 

" Poor Mary !" sighed the chaplain, as, 
with sad forebodings for his lily's happiness, 

he wended his way through the pine grove, 

# * * * 

It is unnecessary to enter into a detail of 
the chaplain's explanation with Sir Merton 
Barnulph, who learned Miss Aylsfort's post- 
ponement of any engagement with a degree 
of anger and agitation which not only of- 
fended, but surprised Dr. Priestley, until he 
brought to mind that there were vague reports 
of Sir Merton being encumbered with heavy 
debts, and the thirty thousand pounds in Miss 
Aylsfort's possession might, one way or other, 
by settlement, be appropriated to their liqui- 
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dation. Nothing more easy ; for the arch- 
deacon in money matters was almost as un- 
sophisticated as his daughter, so confiding 
and generous in all her views. 

However, after the first ebullition of anger 
at his severe disappointment, Sir Merton 
was too much a man of the world, too well 
bred, not to struggle against emotion. Hav- 
ing apologised to Dr. Priestley for his warmth 
of manner, and soothing him by a declara- 
tion that his affection for Miss Aylsfort was 
such that he esteemed her as a dearly beloved 
child ; so much so, that if his circumstances 
admitted — which they did not, for he was 
an embarrassed man — he would gladly see 
her united to his son, if he was heir to mil- 
lions, and that she possessed not a shilling. 
The candour of this declaration, its truth 
could not be doubted, pleased the chaplain, 
and he then mentioned Siward's anxious wish 
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at once to obtain a commission in the 
army. 

**He may at his pleasure," replied Sir 
Merton, bitterly. Tell Siward that I no 
longer oppose his entering into the army. 
His views of military life, and hopes of hap- 
piness, cannot exceed what mine were at his 
age — ^for I too would be a soldier. Good 
God! how have these bright hopes been 
wrecked.*' 

He ground his teeth, clenched his hands, 
then rushed from the apartment. 

The meek chaplain sunk on his knees and 
prayed for that proud, afflicted man. 
* * * * 

On the archdeacon's return, he folded his 
sweet Mary to his heart, in approbation of 
her maiden delicacy, and excellent under- 
standing, in rejecting all engagements, even 
with Siward Barnulph, whom he much es- 
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teemed, until she had reached her one-and- 
twentieth year, avowing that he had been 
prevented from interfering, even against his 
judgment, by a promise wrung out of him 
by Colonel Norsley almost in his dying 
hour. 

Mary clung round her father's neck, sob- 
bing almost convulsively ; for the struggle 
to subdue her ardent love for Siward, her 
almost despair at his indifference, although 
at times she fancied he did love her, every 
hour became more difficult ; and she found 
relief in this opportunity of indulging her 
tears, imputed by her father to regret for 
Colonel Norsley. 

Their engagement set aside, Siward no 
longer considered himself bound by honour to 
shun any particular attentions to Miss Ayls- 
fort, whom he all but loved. Probably, too, 
Siward was influenced by a feeling common 
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to most men, that of surmounting obstacles 
and resolved to gain her affections, which at 
the period he was persuaded of not possess- 
ing, so well had Mary concealed her passion. 
It might prey on the very sources of life, 
before her refinement would betray its emo- 
tion. By whatever motive Siward was urged 
on, the result was favourable to Miss Ayls- 
fort, who again admitted the rapturous belief 
that he loved, though, instigated by pride 
and a high sense of honour, he did not wish 
to bind her, — she being an heiress — until 
she was of an age to judge of the engage- 
ment formed by their friends; and under 
this bright delusion, her soft countenance 
again bloomed with health, even though her 
heart was heavy at what she now considered 
would be only a couple of years* separation 
from Siward. Sir Merton, too, had reco- 
vered his usual temper, so all went on as 
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formerly at the Castle : the leading topic and 
interest being, to what regiment Siward 
would be appointed ; for letters had arrived 
from the Horse Guards, to apprize them that 
his name would appear in the next Gazette. 
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